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this  book  to  Father  Augustus  M.  Fremgen,  S.J.,  because  he  represents  to  us  the 
Order  with  its  four  hundred  years  of  life.  Jesuit”  means  to  a Jesuit  college 
graduate  the  teacher  he  really  knew  and  who  knew  him.  Father  Fremgen,  who 
died  on  March  the  fifth  of  this  year,  was  a representative  teacher. 

In  every  college  you  find  such:  men  of  tough  fibre  but  gentle  understanding, 
men  who  have  the  gift  of  expanding  intelligence,  eager  at  any  time  of  life  to 
learn  afresh,  definite  personalities,  vitally  interested  in  people,  books  and  things. 
These  are  the  men  with  whom  we  feel  at  home  as  students  or  when  we  encounter 
them  years  afterwards.  They  are  ”the  Jesuits.” 

Father  Fremgen  possessed  all  these  qualities  plus  the  remarkable  personal 
characteristic  that  he  was  always  good  natured,  uniformly  in  good  humor.  He 
was  full  of  life  and  a perennially  youthful  spirit . 

Composer  of  the  two  Loyola  songs,  he  wrote  the  first  of  them  many  years  ago 
when  he  taught  as  a scholastic  down  on  Calvert  Street.  It  is  the  High  School’s 
song  now.  At  Evergreen,  he  wrote  “The  Green  and  Gray.”  Father  organized  and 
trained  our  Glee  Club,  was  faculty  moderator  of  “The  Greyhound”  and  was  the 
substantial  spirit  of  “Loyola  Night.”  We’ll  have  a grand  reunion  with  him  at  a 
celestial  piano  or  we’ll  all  know  Greek  there  if  he  will  pace  a classroom  in  heaven 
for  us. 
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CZe  lebrating 

THE  400th  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  A GREAT  EVENT 

» »»»»»» 

*^fVe  have  lately  learned  that  Our  beloved  sons,  Ignatius  of 
Loyola,  Peter  Faber,  James  Laynez,  Claude  Le  Jay,  Paschase 
Brouet,  Francis  Xavier,  Alphonsus  Salmeron,  Simon  Rodriguez, 

John  Codure  and  Nicholas  Bobadilla,  Masters  of  Arts  from  the 
University  of  Paris  and  well  versed  in  theology  after  long  years  of 
study,  have  come  together  from  various  parts  of  the  world  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  is  piously  believed,  to  form 
a new  Society.  Forsaking  the  allurements  of  this  world,  they  have 
dedicated  their  lives  forever  to  the  service  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  Our  service  and  to  that  of  Our  successors  in  the  Roman 
Pontificate  . . . With  Our  apostolic  power.  We  approve,  confirm, 
bless  and  strengthen  these  Companions  with  enduring  bonds  and 
place  them  under  the  protection  of  Ourselves  and  of  this  Holy 
Apostolic  See.” 

— From  the  Apostolic  Letter,  "Regimini 
Militantis,”  of  Pope  Paul  III,  approving 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  September  27,  1540. 
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oyola  College  of  Baltimore  identi- 


fies herself  even  more  emphatically  than  in  less  commemorative  years  with  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  She  commemorates  not  only  her  own  anniversary  but  that  of  her 
sister  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  members  of  the  Jesuit  family  scattered  over 
the  continents  of  this  tight  little  globe  of  ours.  The  man  who  teaches  in  Stonyhurst 
or  Georgetown  today  may  teach  at  Loyola  tomorrow.  It  has  happened. 

1540-1940,  it  is  the  400th  birthday  of  the  Order.  And  when  all  is  said  and  done 
these  teachers  and  preachers  are  a part  of  us.  They  came  from  the  laity  of  the  Corpus 
Mysticum  and  work  for  the  laity.  We  will  tell  their  story  briefly.  We  will  conclude 
this  story  with  a word  about  that  modest  child  of  the  Order,  Loyola  of  Baltimore. 


Then  we  shall  go  on  to  show  you  pictures  of  Loyola  in  action  during  a typical  Ameri- 


can school  year,  1939-1940. 
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and  a word  about  the  beginning 
of  Loyola  College  of  Baltimortj 

F 

ounded  400  years  ago  and  still  very 
much  alive  today,  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  Jesuits,  numbers  26,000  in  the  world,  of 
whom  over  5,000  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a vital  organism.  Men  of  vari- 
ous types  and  differing  characters,  yet  some  impressionable  Catholics  claim  they  can 
recognize  one  as  such.  But  our  brief  summary  cannot  afford 
to  indulge  in  romantic  wanderings.  Neither  Macaulay  nor 
Thackeray  may  serve  as  our  model.  However,  it  should  be 
that  we  their  students  know  them  in  part  as  they  are.  What  ^ 
are  our  editorial  impressions  after  some  study  of  Jesuits  in  the 
past  and  a more  prolonged  acquaintance  with  live  Jesuits? 

Here  is  the  starting  point:  we  will  never  understand  the 
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Ignatius  and  Loyola  at  the  University  of  Paris 


Jesuit  enigma,  the  startling  achievements  of  the  Order  despite  the  human  short- 
comings of  its  priestly  troopers  unless  we  grant  the  root  assumption  of  Ignatius 
and  the  Jesuits  that  men  may  be  possessed  of  strong  personal  love  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Captain  and  King.  Men  are  few,  life  is  short,  training  long,  so  not  just  any  good 

Do  the  Jesuits  belong  but  the  better,  the  best  in  the  circumstances  was  Ignatius*  aim,  hence 
to  romantic  history  or 

present  fact?  Are  they  his  motto:  *‘To  the  greater  glory  of  God.” 
still  alive? 

A living  corporation  is  judged  by  its  deeds  rather  than  by  its  program.  Let  us 
look  at  the  record.  The  Order  has  worked  for  the  laity.  In  church  at  the  altar 
rail  and  in  the  confessional,  in  school  in  the  training  of  ‘‘leaders,”  in  publica- 
tions—theological,  philosophical,  social,  ascetic — in  her  missions,  by  and  large, 
the  individual  man  has  not  been  treated  as  a type  nor  as  a digit.  This  work  for 
the  lay  Christian,  born  or  converted,  should  be  the  pride  of  the  Order.  Baroque 
art  and  architecture,  but  with  plenty  of  room  for  the  laity  close  to  the  altar  rail, 
late  renaissance  classical  education  baptized  as  it  were,  reams  of  paper  filled 
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with  argument,  missions  dotting  the  globe,  the  Order  in  Ignatius*  time  was  much 
the  same  as  it  is  today. 

Our  own  college  is  typical,  containing  in  miniature  the  paradoxes  of  Jesuit 
endeavour,  adventure  with  restraint,  progress  with  conservatism.  So,  in  presenting  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  Jesuit  story,  we  offer  an  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
Loyola  College. 

Monsignor  Peter  Guilday  wrote  in  Thought  for  March,  1940:  ^‘Probably  no  general 
history  of  the  Jesuits  will  ever  satisfy  us.  Even  the  recent  histories  of  the  Society 
by  individual  nations  or  assistancies  fall  short  of  the  ideal,  mainly  because  no  uni- 
form method  has  been  followed,  with  the  result  that  we  have  such  disparate  works  as 
Astrain,  Duhr,  Fouqueray,  Hughes,  Pollen  and  Zaleski.  Undoubtedly,  as  in  the  past, 
many  laudable  efforts  will  be  made  in  many  languages  during  this  Jubilee  year  to 
portray  again  for  our  generation  the  heritage  of  the  last  four  centuries  ...”  Our 
brief  effort  is  rather  an  impression  from  the  standpoint  of  the  American  student 
of  the  Jesuits  than  a history. 


of  Loyola  was  a Spanish  officer 
fed  on  tales  of  chivalry  with  a strain  of  that  hardheaded  energetic  patience  essen- 
tial to  campaigners  which  grew  in  him  as  the  years  advanced.  Wounded  at  Pam- 
peluna  and  forced  to  think,  he  discovered  values,  that  a life  spent  for  the  love  of 
God  would  be  more  worthwhile  than  one  spent  in  the  wars  or  in  searching  self- 
glorification. 

He  enlarged  upon  and  realized  these  thoughts  in  a self-taught  education  in  the 
spiritual  way  ‘‘under  the  shadow  of  the  wings”  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  Spiritual 
Exercises — pocketbook  size — ever  since  one  of  the  standard  guides  for  souls  seek- 
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ing  God,  are  the  notes  of  his  own  experiences  in  a cave  at  Manresa  where  he  prayed 
and  wrestled  alone. 


The  world  was  still  divided  in  the  traditional  way  of  the  Middle  Ages  into  war- 


riors, farmers  and  clerks  or  clerics — so  Ignatius,  though  over  thirty,  had  to  go  to 


Of  Ignatius,  the  Soldier 
of  Christ.  The  “Exer- 
cises” as  Key  to  char- 
acter of  Order. 


school.  At  the  University  of  Paris  he  won  companions  whose  names  you 
may  read  on  page  8.  Due  to  a real  love  of  God,  these  men  wanted  to  visit 


the  Holy  Land,  but  the  Pope  had  other  work  for  them.  We  repeat  the  motive,  love. 


because  it  is  hard  for  us  of  little  faith  to  remember  that  men  can  have  a warm 
human  emotion  toward  God — the  necessary  root  of  life  for  John,  Paul,  Augustine, 


Benedict,  Bernard,  Francis,  Dominic,  Ignatius.  Pope  Paul  III  commissioned  them 


as  a religious  order  or  company.  Loyola  wished  obedience  to  be  the  special  mark 


of  the  Society,  a providential  fact  at  a time  when  so  many  were  jumping  the  traces. 

Often  pictured  as  an  autocrat,  the  founder  actually  mellowed  the  usual  religious 
rules,  was  opposed  to  any  honors  for  Jesuits,  gave  commanders  no  different  living 
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from  that  of  privates,  directed  all  obedience,  not  to  the  man,  but  to  authority  and 
to  God.  The  only  permanent  tenure  of  office  is  that  of  the  General  elected  by  and 
ultimately  responsible  to  the  General  Congregation  of  representatives  from  all  Prov- 
inces. His  men  are  ready  for  rapid  detail  or  quiet  mobilization  under  a military 
obedience.  But  the  “regular”  is  expected  to  meet  with  initiative  and  adaptability 
the  situation  he  is  assigned  to  deal  with. 

Ignatius,  sometimes  an  abrupt  man,  had  nevertheless  the  Odyssean,  the  fatherlike 
quality,  the  quality  we  call  in  America  “businesslike.”  He  saw  graft,  pettiness 
and  corruption  in  high  places,  his  reforms  hampered,  but  he  never  raved  as  a Sav- 
onarola did — and  he  got  results.  He  died  without  fuss,  without  gesture. 

T 

M rent  was  the  battleground  where  the 
Society  first  met  the  Reformation.  Laynez  and  Salmeron  were  papal  theologians  at 
that  great  council  of  the  Church.  Laynez  was  the  guiding  star  of  its  deliberations. 

In  education  meanwhile,  Ignatius  had  started  the  Roman  and  German  colleges  in 
Rome.  The  Roman  College  is  now  the  Gregorian  University  and  draws  its  teachers 
as  well  as  students  from  all  over  the  world.  The  Educational  Code  of  the  Jesuits 
was  formulated  in  several  editions  of  an  instrument  entitled  the  Ratio  Studiorum 
(Educational  System),  first  appearing  under  Father  Claudius 
Acquaviva,  a general  elected  young  and  lasting  long.  The  main 
principles  of  this  System  are  the  developmen  t of  the  whole  man, 
close  personal  attention  to  the  student  by  his  instructor, 
contact  of  the  minds  of  teacher  and  taught  ranging  from  any 
given  subject  through  the  whole  gamut  of  mental  experience. 

Its  outstanding  feature  is  its  emphasis  on  exercise  (mental 
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and  with  the  pen)  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  Ratio  exercised  scholars  constantly 
in  composition,  since  the  power  of  expression  was  highly  valued  in  Renaissance  edu- 
cation where  the  pupil  was  much  younger  than  nowadays  when  his  formal  education 
was  complete. 


The  Council  of  Trent.  The  Ratio  must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  ^‘Spiritual  Exercises.”  As 
The  Ratio  Studiorum. 

Robert  Beiiarmine.  their  title  indicates,  these  latter  begin  all  reforms  of  the  social  order 
from  within  the  individual  heart  by  self-” exercise.”  If  we  remember  this  we  can 
better  understand  what  the  ‘‘education  of  the  whole  man”  insisted  upon  by  Jesuits 
means.  The  system  is  not  voluntaristic.  It  favors  inquiry  and  broad  cultivation 
of  the  intelligence  where  innately  possible. 

But  let  us  remember  the  emphasis  of  the  Exercises  in  the  contemplations,  applica- 
tions of  the  senses,  etc.,  upon  the  imagination,  the  power  of  recalling  and  seeing 
things  as  they  really  exist,  not  in  mere  abstract.  Every  tyro  in  psychology  is 
aware  that  man  chooses  effectively  and  acts  only  when  sufficient  emotional  force 
breaks  down  the  dam  of  velleity  and  irresolution.  But  man  feels  deeply  consequent 
upon  realization,  not  mere  knowledge.  Insight  into  reality  must  supplement  con- 
viction about  it.  Hence  the  stress  laid  in  Jeusit  education  upon  literature  and 
imagination. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  classics  were  a staple  in  Jesuit  education  inherited  from 
the  late  Renaissance.  The  unhealthy  neo-paganism  of  the  period  was  surgically 
amputated  from  education  by  the  Society. 

An  important  educational  factor  was  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  organized 
in  Rome  before  Aloysius  Gonzaga  joined  the  Society  and  rapidly 
spread  all  over  the  world.  It  is  the  parent  of  Catholic  Action. 
But  no  more,  for  nowadays  the  Sodalists  are  vocal  not  only 
towards  Heaven  but  to  their  fellow  men. 

We  will  make  space  to  mention  Robert  Beiiarmine — the 
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^Rector  who  loved  music*’ — saint  and  doctor  of  the  Church,  author  of  a catechism 
that  rivals  Canisius’ , founder  of  the  science  of  apologetics,  in  his  “De  Controversiis.” 
He  denied  the  divine  rights  of  kings — maintained  the  divine  origin  of  authority 
but  vested  it,  as  did  Suarez,  the  Spaniard,  primarily  in  the  multitude  of  men  who 
make  the  state.  This  was  madness  to  the  absolutism  and  hyper-nationalism  of  the 
Reformation.  Bellarmine,  upon  request,  penned  a confidential  memorandum  to  the 
Holy  See  which  in  substance  urged  a return  to  simplicity  away  from  imperial  and 
feudal  influences. 


-i  Streamed  out  of  Spain  as  well  as 

Saints.  In  the  realm  of  speculative  and  dogmatic  theology,  the  genius  of  the  Spanish 

Jesuits  was  particularly  brilliant.  Francis  Suarez,  the  Society’s  fore-  ^riesT 

. . • . ....  . . « . . . . . ...  Suarez  on  Law.  Molina 

most  theologian,  embodied  the  whole  of  Scholastic  theology  in  his  pon-  Grace  and  Free  Will. 

Barcelona  and  the  fir- 

derous  works  and  headed  a theological  school  of  his  own.  ’’Suarez  ing  squads. 

Classes”  were  conducted  in  most  of  the  leading  universities.  They  were  later  sup- 
pressed by  a royal  decree  because  they  defined  many  fundamental  human  rights 
which  can  never  be  included  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a temporal  sovereign.  Suarez  is  regarded  too  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  international  law. 

Luis  Molina  was  the  first  Jesuit  to  write  a commen- 
tary on  the  ’’Summa  Theologica”  of  Aquinas.  But 
his  chief  work  is  the  ’’Concordia”  wherein  he  presents 
the  celebrated  Molinist  defense  of  man’s  freedom  of 
will  under  the  influence  of  efficacious  grace,  a dif- 
ficulty within  the  pale  of  the  Church  which  makes 
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the  arguments  of  those  who  jumped  the  fence  seem  pate 
and  puerile  by  comparison. 

Spain  was  also  the  fatherland  of  the  Jesuit  saint, 
Francis  Borgia.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six,  this  honored 
nobleman  had  deserted  the  royal  court  and  entered  the 
Society  to  become  eventually  its  third  General.  Before 
he  accepted  the  poverty  and  humility  which  Ignatius  had 
enjoined  upon  all  his  followers,  Francis  had  been  the 
Marquis  of  Lombay,  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  the  Viceroy  of 
Catalonia,  and  the  dearest  friend  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  the  most  powerful  ruler 
on  earth. 

The  Society  is  inured  to  official  expulsions,  particularly  from  Spain.  Saint 
Ignatius's  dying  prayer  for  the  Company  was  that  it  should  feel  plenty  of  persecu- 
tion. Studying  two  necrologies  which  fell  into  our  hands  we  find  that  in  fifteen 
months,  from  October  1, 1936  through  1937, 70  Jesuits  were  shot  in  or  near  Barcelona, 
for  many  ‘‘date  unknown.” 


E 

ducation  in  France  was  torn  between 


the  parent  and  the  progeny,  between  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  Jesuits.  The  Uni- 


In  France,  Education 
and  the  Pulpit.  The 
University  and  the  Jes- 
uits. Nationalism  and 
Calvinism  against  the 
Society.  The  Bolland- 
ists  in  Belgium.  Sci- 
entific Hagiography. 


versity  fought  them — but  then,  in  her  old  age,  she  had  fought  every 
other  movement.  Despite  this,  the  Jesuits  became  the  educators  of  17th 
Century  Frenchmen,  good  and  bad.  The  records  for  1643  give  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Paris  alone  13,000  scholars  of  the  Jesuit  schools. 


The  Jesuits  were  strong  for  the  Pope  across  the  mountains.  The  Gallicans  or  Na- 
tionalists in  Religion  naturally  opposed  them  by  and  large  through  the  centuries  and 
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Louis  Bourdaloue  preaching  at  the  French  Court  at  Versailles  to  Louis  XLV 


politics  took  advantage  of  this.  The  French  forms  of  Calvinism  and  those  Catholics 
influenced  by  Calvinistic  tendencies.  Huguenots  and  Jansenists  were  vindictive. 

Blessed  Claude  de  la  Columbiere  was  the  chosen  helper  of  Saint  Margaret  Mary  in 
spreading  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  This  has  been  the  chief  devotion 
of  the  last  few  centuries  to  warm  men*s  hearts.  It  is  a devotion  of  reparation  to 
the  neglected  love  of  the  Redeemer  and  centers,  of  course,  as  do  all  Catholic  devo- 
tions, around  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  Calvary. 

The  French  Jesuit,  Louis  Bourdaloue  was  one  of  the  great  orators  of  France,  as  was 
de  Ravignan  in  a later  day. 

The  chief  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  in  France  and  Spain  were  the 
politicians  of  the  Bourbon  courts  who  by  threats  secured  the 
suppression  of  the  Order  for  one  generation  from  1773  until  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  Century,  when  it  was  again  restored 
throughout  the  world. 
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In  the  19th  Century  officially  expelled  from  France  by  Freemasonry  in  1830, 1845, 1880, 
1901,  many  returned  to  fight  for  France  in  the  first  World  War,  many  had  remained, 
of  course,  in  small  houses 

The  work  of  Maurice  de 
temporary  Theology.  Cath- 
and  of  Education  in  Amer- 
Father  Charmot.  Father 
cal  author  and  sociologist, 
in  this  country  to  merit 
in  Fordham  in  1939. 

The  word  Belgium  re- 
ists  who  debunked  the  lives  of  the  saints  by  generations  of  work  in  scientific 
hagiography. 

A mature  young  Frenchman  about  to  enter  upon  his  military  service  told  us  a few 
years  ago  he  intended  to  join  the  Paris  Province.  Having  abruptly  left  some  Jesuit 
schools,  he  was  aware  of  the  psychological  difficulties.  There  were  features  ahead 
he  abhorred.  His  reason  for  joining  was — *‘afew  Jesuits  in  Paris  are  men  working  for 
the  poor  and  for  the  thoughtful.” 

c 

anisius,  the  greatest  of  German  Jesu- 
its, entered  the  Company  during  Ignatius’  lifetime.  Canisius  won  back  Austria, 

Canisius  directs  the  Bavaria  and  the  Rhineland  to  the  faith.  He  did  it  with  much  preaching, 
counter  - Reformation. 

Austria  and  Bavaria  re-  with  colleges  Started  on  fiorins  promised,  rarely  forthcoming,  with 
covered  in  a campaign 

of  failures  and  victory,  helpers  individualistic  and  uncertain,  with  opposition  from  without 
and  within. 

Spearhead  of  the  Counter  Reformation,  he  waited  a long  time  for  permission  to 


and  rented  apartments, 
la  Taille  is  eminent  in  con- 
olic  students  of  Classics 
ica  reverence  the  books  of 
Charles  of  Belgium,  asceti- 
was  sufficiently  popular 
an  invitation  to  lecture 

minds  us  of  the  Bolland- 
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Peter  Canisius  receives  Stanislaus 


Study  works  of  the  heretics  he  was  hammering,  works  lately  indexed  by  Trent  but 
still  read  by  nearly  all  the  other  Catholics  in  Germany.  He  wrote  a Catechism  that 
ran  200  editions  in  18  languages  before  he  died,  that  has  lasted  to  the  present.  He 
rarely  seems  brilliant  in  the  usual  sense,  but  he  was  one  of  the  kindliest  and  humblest 
men  that  ever  lived  and  hence  won  his  campaign  in  a series  of  seemingly  lost  battles. 
Saint  Peter  Canisius  had  been  received  into  the  Society  by  Peter  Fabre,  an  angelically 
kindly  saint  himself.  Canisius  is  a doctor  of  the  universal  Church. 

In  the  five  German  speaking  “Provinces”  as  early  as  1626  there  were  over  100  col- 
leges and  academies. 

The  Thirty  Years  War  blocked  the  Jesuits’  efforts  for  a time,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Tilly,  Wallenstein  and  Piccolomini,  the  famous  military  chieftains, 
were  Jesuit  pupils.  Among  the  pulpit  orators  who  later  developed  in  Germany  were 
Jenigen,  Hunolt,  Tschupick,  Schneller  and  Wurz. 

Science  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  genre  in  which  the  Jesuits  excelled  scholasti- 
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cally  in  Germany.  Fathers  Clavius  and  Kircher  are  outstanding.  The  former,  known 
as  the  **Euclid  of  the  16th  Century,”  intimate  friend  of  Galileo  and  esteemed  by 
Kepler,  Brahe,  and  so  forth,  more  than  any  other  man  is  responsible  for  the  execu- 
tion and  defense  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar.  To  him  we  owe  our  present  method  of 
reckoning  the  years  and  seasons. 

Kircher  was  an  intellectual  giant,  specialized  in  volcanic  study.  On  one  occasion 
he  had  himself  lowered  into  Mount  Vesuvius  to  measure  the  crater.  His  ”Mundus 
Subterraneus”  is  a pioneer  work  in  subterranean  physics.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
study  of  hieroglyphics,  having  correctly  supplied  missing  portions  of  the  Pamphy- 
lian  obelisk.  He  gave  impetus  to  the  comparative  study  of  Aryan  languages,  wrote 
medical  treatises,  formed  an  artificial  language,  perfected  one  of  the  earliest  count- 
ing machines,  a speaking  tube  and  aeolian  harp.  Finally,  he  was  the  inventor  of 
the  magic  lantern,  the  forerunner  of  our  modern  motion  pictures  and  left  behind 


Crowds  attend  Jesuit  Morality  Play,  ijth  Century 
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him  a wealth  oj  written  material  on  mathematics  and  physics.  Today  Father  Theodor 
Wulfs  name  is  known  to  physicists,  Erich  Wasmann,  the  biologist,  is  still  living. 

Co-Patron  of  Poland,  Stanislaus  Kostka,  the  Polish  prince  in  his  * teens  trudged  a 
1,000  miles,  escaping  a brother  anxious  to  harden  him  and  was  received  by  Peter 
Canisius  into  the  Order.  Stanislaus  has  been  for  centuries  a saint  everybody  loves 
along  with  John  Berchmans  and  Aloysius  Gonzaga.  The  bones  of  another  Polish 
saint.  Saint  Andrew  Bobola,  were  recently  brought  out  of  Russia  to  Rome  by  living 
Jesuits  then  on  a relief  expedition  to  the  land  of  Communism. 


T 

Jl^hi 


, he  scaffold  is  the  symbol  of  English  Jesu- 
its. Tyburn  Hill  welcomed  them.  Let’s  select  Edmund  Campion,  the  Oxford  youth,  who 

read  a poetical  address  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  No  man,  except  Newman,  The  scaffold  m England, 

the  symbol  of  the  Jes- 

was  aped  so  assiduously  by  the  Oxford  undergraduates  as  was  this  future  ^ Hopki^ 

Jesuit.  Even  though  constantly  importuned  by  Elizabeth  and  Dudley  to  share  the 
government’s  favors,  he  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Rome  and,  when  the  English 
Mission  was  conceived  by  Father  Robert  Parsons,  he  returned  to  England  and  there, 
working  mostly  under  cover  and  in  disguise,  he  helped  keep  thriving  the  hard-driven 
faith  of  his  co-religionists.  At  last,  when  apprehended 
by  government  agents,  he  was  thrown  into  the  Tower 
and  tortured.  After  being  severely  racked,  he  requested 
a public  disputation.  This  was  granted  him  by  the 
Queen,  and  before  Elizabeth  and  all  the  great  Protes- 
tant divines,  for  four  days,  he  literally  stood  without 
chair,  table,  or  time  to  prepare,  undefeated  by  the 
arguments  bombarding  him  from  all  sides.  Once,  when 


Campion 
martyred 
on  Tyburn 
Hill 
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Edmund  Campion  reading  to  Queen  Elizabeth 


he  extended  his  arms  in  a gesture,  his  audience  was  horrified  to  see  that  the  fingers 
had  been  torn  from  his  hands  by  the  rack.  Finally,  after  a framed  trial,  he  was 
hanged,  drawn  and  quartered  on  Tyburn  Hill. 

One  of  Campion* s contemporaries,  who  worked  with  him,  was  Robert  Parsons. 
The  year  1594  was  a notable  date  in  Parson* s life.  In  that  year  he  published,  on  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  his  renowned  “Conference  about  the  next  succession  to  the  crown 
of  England,**  wherein  he  upheld  popular  sovereignty  and  repudiated  the  divine  right 
of  kings.  This  treatise  had  a direct  influence  on  both  Milton* s and  Hobbes*  politi- 
cal theories.  It  was  he,  who  along  with  Bellarmine,  introduced  scholastic  politics 
into  English  Whig  thought,  which  was  later  to  reach  fruition  in  the  British  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Also  in  1594,  Parsons  founded  the  English  College  at  Saint  Omer*s,  which,  after 
persecution  had  subsided  in  England,  was  transferred  to  Stonyhurst,  the  leading 
Jesuit  college  in  England  at  the  present  time.  Among  the  graduates  of  Stonyhurst 
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have  been  John  Carroll  and  Leonard  Neale,  the  first  two  bishops  of  Baltimore,  in- 
numerable other  bishops,  archbishops  and  cardinals,  a half-dozen  generals  and 
an  admiral,  many  English 
bassadors,  a president  of 
the  naturalist,  members  of 
ical  leaders,  and  more  re- 
the  **Punch”  cartoonist, 
reate  of  England,  Charles 
er  John  Gerard,  scientific 
philosophers , Fathers 
Maher.  Astronomers  from 
tory  have  been  sent  by  the  British  government  all  over  the  world.  Stephen  Perry’s 
name  is  preeminent. 

Laboring  with  Campion  and  Parsons  was  another  English  Jesuit  named  Robert 
Southwell,  destined  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  eminent  British  poets.  It  was  he  who 
endeavored  to  give  Elizabethan  poetry  a religious  turn  by  such  works  as  ’‘Triumphs 
over  Death,”  ‘‘Hundred  Meditations  on  the  Love  of  God,”  ‘‘Short  Rule  of  Good  Life,” 
and  ‘‘Saint  Peter’s  Complaint.”  He  was  arrested  in  1592,  examined  thirteen  times 
under  torture  by  members  of  the  Council  and  was  thrown  into  a dungeon  for  three 
years.  It  was  there  he  wrote  most  of  his  best  work  and  it  rings  with  the  sincerity 
engendered  by  his  suffering.  He  was  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered  on  Tyburn  Hill. 
The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature  maintains  that  Shakespeare  read 
and  imitated  Southwell,  and  Ben  Jonson  exclaimed  once  that 
if  ‘‘.  . . . he  had  written  ....  the  Burning  Babe  (of  Southwell), 
he  would  have  been  content  to  destroy  many  of  his  own 
pieces.” 

In  the  19th  Century,  Father  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  attended 


Priest’s  Hole  in  an  English  Manor 


governor s,  justices  and  am- 
Peru,  Charles  Waterton, 
Parliament  and  Irish polit- 
cently,  Bernard  Partridge, 
Alfred  Austin,  poet  lau- 
Laughton,  the  actor,  Fath- 
and  historical  writer,  the 
Rickaby,  Thurston  and 
the  Stonyhurst  observa- 
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Oxford,  became  a Catholic,  then  entered  the  Society,  and,  after  publishing  the 
**Wreck  of  the  Deutschland,”  released  a slim  but  golden  stream  of  dynamic  poetry. 
His  style  encompasses  such  devices  as  ” sprung  rhythm,”  and  the  compressed  tension 
of  his  song  has  captivated  a steadily  growing  audience.  F.  R.  Leavis  in  a recent  book 
on  modern  trends  in  English  poetry  asserted  “he  is  likely  to  prove  for  our  time  and 
the  future,  the  only  influential  poet  of  the  Victorian  age,  and  he  seems  to  me  the 
greatest.” 

Blessed  John  Ogilvie  conducted  his  own  defense  in  a bonny,  canny  manner  in  Edin- 
burgh and  was  sent  to  heaven  from  Scotland  in  no  easy  way. 

In  recent  years.  Father  Bernard  Vaughan  could  tinkle  his  bell  in  the  slums  of  Lon- 
don or  visit  Edward  VII  with  impunity.  The  names  of  Fathers  Cyril  Martindale  and 
Martin  d’Arcy  are  familiar  to  American  readers.  Father  James  Broderick’s  biogra- 
phies give  a better  picture  of  the  Order  than  most  histories. 

Y 

-X.  \^avier’s  name,  familiar  to  all  Balti- 
moreans from  the  Novena  of  Grace,  stands  for  the  Jesuit  missions.  Indeed  he  is 

“All  things  to  all  men.”  Patron  Saint  of  Catholic  missions.  At  latest  reckoning  the  manpower 

The  Foreign  Legion- 
naires. Brahmins  and  supplying  the  Society’s  missions  in  India,  China,  Japan,  Africa,  else- 
Mandarins.  Ipdians 

and  agriculture.  where,  totals  just  short  of  4,000.  Our  own  Maryland-New  York  has  given 

10  per  cent  of  her  men,  volunteers  to  the  Philippines. 

What  is  the  story  behind  this?  Brahmins  and  pariahs  in  India,  friends  of  the  em- 
perors of  China,  building  an  agricultural  commune  in  Paraguay,  “all  things  to  all 
men”  with  a vengeance.  The  missionaries  usually  become  as  staunchly  local  rooters 
as  a Holy  Cross  or  Loyola  “Mister.”  From  Xavier  on  they  fought  the  politicians 
who  exploited  their  people. 
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Vilela,  the  first  Jesuit  to  reach  the  Mikado,  Almeida 
and  Alexander  Valignani,  carried  on  Xavier's  mission 
in  Nippon.  Although  constantly  harried  by  the  Jap- 
anese bonzes,  or  priests,  hundreds  of  thousands  became 
Christians,  including  several  kings  and  their  families. 

Valignani’ s death  saw  Japan  with  150  Jesuits,  numerous 
colleges,  schools,  hospitals  and  countless  churches 
and  converts.  The  boss  men  of  Japan  put  an  end 
to  their  work  in  the  late  16th  Century.  Persecution  found  them  strong  and  over 
200,000  were  martyred,  including  80  Jesuits.  Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the 
Christians  who  kept  the  faith,  by  family  tradition  through  the  centuries  up  to 
Admiral  Perry. 

India  was  the  scene  of  a curious  phenomenon.  There  such  noted  scholars  as  de 
Nobili,  and  Constant  Beschi,  sought  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  by  adopting  the 
manner,  dress  and  culture  of  high  class  Brahmins,  and  likewise  of  the  lower  castes. 
It  wasn’t  an  infrequent  sight  to  see  a Jesuit  splendiferously  arrayed,  in  a palan- 
quin, meeting  another  Jesuit  in  the  rags  of  a pariah,  each  forbidden  by  the  strict 
rules  of  caste  to  recognize  the  other. 


Such  men  as  Ruggieri, 
tered  China  about  1581  as 
ticians.  Ricci  was  proba- 
travel  through  the  interior 
celebrated  to  the  present 
Adam  Schall  penetrated  to 
after  securing  permission 
uits  to  preach  anywhere 


Pasio  and  Matteo  Ricci  en- 
scientists  and  mathema- 
bly  the  first  white  man  to 
of  China  and  his  maps  are 
day  for  their  accuracy, 
the  capital  at  Pekin  and 
of  the  Emperor  for  the  Jes- 
in  the  empire,  was  ap- 


pointed chief  of  the  board  Peter  Clavcrbapizing  the  Negroes  of  mathematics. 


Father 
de  Nobili 
as  a 

Brahmin 
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Verbiest  took  SchalVs  place  on  the  board  of  mathematics  and  so  awed  the  Orientals 
by  his  work  in  astronomy  and  physics  that  he  was  raised  to  the  highest  grade  among 
the  Mandarins. 

But  let  us  leave  the  missionary  fields  of  the  other  hemisphere  for  those  of  our 
own  western  world. 


A 

-X.  \^merica  has  known  the  Jesuits  since  it 


knew  the  white  man.  We'll  have  to  omit  Paraguay,  South  America  entirely  and  come 


Among  the  earliest  set- 
tlers in  South  America, 
in  Mexico,  in  Canada, 
in  New  York,  in  Mary- 
land, in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  in  California, 
were  Jesuits. 


north  rapidly.  The  University  of  Mexico  was  founded  in  157 3.  Twentieth- 
century  Jesuits  had  better  omit  clerical  dress  when  visiting  it.  Father 
Miguel  Pro  was  shot  for  Christ  in  Mexico  City  a few  years  ago.  We  all 
remember  Father  Heredia  and  his  expose  of  Spiritism  as  a fraud.  Our 


Father 
Jogues 
martyred 
in  New 
York 


Student  editor  remembers  well  that  well  rounded,  that  “whole”  man  indeed  of  the 
Jesuits,  Father  Jaime  Castiello.  But  in  the  north—Saint  Isaac  Jogues  and  his  com- 
panions martyred  by  the  Iroquois  in  New  York  State  and  Canada,  those  letters  and 
reports  called  “Jesuit  Relations,”  later  the  brief  Jesuit  school  at  the  Battery  in  1682, 
Father  Kino  in  California,  Father  Font  on  the  site  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Marquette  and  many  another,  in  Maryland 
Father  Andrew  White  erecting  the  cross  and  celebrating 
Mass  for  the  first  settlers  in  this  wilderness,  the  Jes- 
uits have  strong  roots  in  the  soil  of  America.  There 
is  a bank  of  the  Susquehanna  that  is  Catholic  today 
because  our  Maryland  fathers  travelled  it.  There  is  a 
permanent  quality  about  work  like  that.  There  is  a 
record  of  a sick  call  at  Conewaga,  the  Pastor  told  us. 
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The  execution  of  Fr.  Miguel  Pro,  Mexico,  igzj 


whereon  the  father  rode  up  as  far  as  ‘‘York  State.” 

Today  in  the  United  States  the  Society  conducts  34  high  schools  with  16,000  stu- 
dents and  24  colleges  and  universities  with  an  aggregate  enrollment  of  45,000.  The 
American  Jesuit  colleges  were  pioneers  in  seismography.  In  a prolonged  rearguard 
engagement  they  retained  the  classical  languages  as  required  courses  long  after 
American  education  had  discarded  them.  From  Maine  to  Florida,  America,  particu- 
larly in  small  towns  and  villages,  possesses  a plenty  of  Mac's  and  O's  whose  forbears 
gradually  forgot  the  faith  due  to  the  scarcity  of  priests.  But  American  Catholicism 
today  has  the  power  of  self-expression  largely  due  to  the 
fathers  who,  without  money  or  numbers,  threw  up  ambitious 
colleges  and  huge  churches  throughout  the  19th  Century.  The 
romantic  adventure  of  the  faith  was  not  confined  to  colonial 
times. 
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Holy  Communion 

1 ,Joyola  College  opened  her  doors  in 
1852  in  two  houses  on  Holliday  Street,  in  April  1853  was  vested  by  the  State  of 


Loyola  definitely  a Jes- 
uit College,  an  integral 
part  of  Maryland  and 
Baltimore.  It  has  re- 
mained itself. 


Maryland  with  *‘the  power  to  confer  any  degree  or  degrees  in  any  of  the 
faculties,  arts  and  sciences  and  liberal  professions,  which  are  usually 
permitted  to  be  conferred  in  any  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 


States  of  America.” 


In  February  1855  the  College  moved  to  Calvert  Street  whence  her  roofs  surveyed  the 


When  the  College  faculty  departed  to  Evergreen  in  1921  a 
bucolic  atmosphere  prevailed  for  a few  years — but  soon  build- 


10 


ings  reared,  students  swarmed  and  the  faculty  left 
the  porch.  Like  other  small  colleges,  Loyola  had  a 
distinct  individuality.  A personality  in  Baltimore 
herself,  she  mothered  worthwhile  men.  Such  was  Loyola 
in  that  year  of  grace  1940  with  but  88  years  behind 
her.  What  is  she  like,  white  bearded  alumni,  in  1990 
as  you  hold  your  50th  reunion  and  a millenium  draws 
to  a close? 


You  have  read  a student’s  outline  of  the  Jesuit  story.  In  the  following  pages  you 
will  find  the  story  of  one  Jesuit  College,  Loyola  of  Baltimore,  throughout  one  year, 
the  most  important  year  to  us,  the  graduates  of  1940. 
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THE  REVEREND  EDWARD  B.  BUNN,  S.J. 


Energy  personified,  our  Rector,  Father 
Edward  B.  Bunn,  SJ.,  would  not  let 
Loyola  nor  his  native  city  of  Baltimore 
nap  in  Southern  quiet.  He  is  one  of  the 
twentieth-century  college  presidents,  a 
fellow  worker  rather  than  bepedestaled. 
Just  before  becoming  ours,  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  Fordham  in  educational  psy- 
chology, with  an  ardent  enthusiasm  for 
the  Viennese  tests  of  Doctor  Charlotte 
Buehler.  Father  Bunn’s  own  hrst  degree 
was  from  Loyola,  class  of  1917.  A hu- 
man dynamo,  he  was  the  prime  mover 
behind  our  various  good  works  in  1940. 


Father’s  own  activities  during  the  year 
charted  such  a constant  variant  from 
able  building  to  zeal  for  yearbook,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  syncopate  them  in 
this  annual  reflection.  But  the  activity 
that  would  be  recorded  unto  a great 
sum  for  him  in  the  credit  column  by  the 
angel  of  education  is  this:  he  has  found 
time  faithfully  week  after  week  to  meet 
his  student  council  and  hold  with  them 
a round  table  discussion  of  reports  and 
recommendations  in  his  office.  In  the 
informal  atmosphere  of  that  accessible 
office  is  the  nucleus  of  Loyola. 
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Lawrence  C.  Gorman,  SJ. 

Vice-President  and  Dean  of  Studies 

Father  Gorman,  a native  New  Yorker  but 
a convert  to  Baltimore,  was  dean  of  George- 
town before  coming  to  Loyola.  His  doctorate 
is  from  that  Gregorian  University  mentioned 
in  the  story  of  the  Jesuits. 


George  E.  Kelly,  S.J. 

Administrator 

Father  Kelly,  born  in  Baltimore,  taught  at  Georgetown 
Preparatory  for  many  years,  was  later  Rector  of  Brooklyn 
Preparatory,  at  Georgetown  University  just  before  return- 
ing to  Loyola. 


John  M.  Jacobs,  S.J. 

Dean  of  Discipline,  Treasurer 

Father  Jacobs’  early  schooling  was  in  Boston.  He  was 
Headmaster  of  Xavier  High  School,  New  York,  and  later 
for  many  years  of  Brooklyn  Preparatory. 
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CHAPEL 
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Ferdinand  W.  Schoberg,  S.J. 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Father  Schoherg,  a classmate  of  Father  Bunn  (class  of 
1917)  at  Loyola  College,  taught  Philosophy  at  Fordham 
and  Georgetown  Universities.  He  is  faculty  representative 
with  Alumni. 


Joseph  A.  d’Invilliers,  S.J. 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

Father  d’Invilliers  came  to  us  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  where  he  taught  Philos- 
ophy to  young  Jesuits. 

Thomas  J.  Higgins,  S.J. 

Professor  of  Ethics 

Father  Higgins,  Past-President  of  Phila- 
delphia, succeeded  in  the  chair  of  Ethics 
Father  Florence  M.  Gillis,  recalled  by  New 
England  Province  to  Holy  Cross.  Simultane- 
ously Eather  Thomas  Love  became  Rector  of 
St.  Joseph’s. 


JohnJ.  Geoghan,  S.J. 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

EatherGeoghan,  originally  a Philadelphian, 
at  one  time  Rector  of  Boston  High  School, 
has  taught  Philosophy  at  Loyola  for  the  past 
fourteen  years. 
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Professor  of  Biology 

Father  Didusch  graduated 
from  Loyola  College  in  ’98. 
He  was  Professor  of  Biology 
at  Philadelphia,  later  at 
'Woodstock,  then  Rector  of 
the  Jesuit  Novitiate  at  Wer- 
nersville,  before  returning 
to  Loyola. 


Richard  B.  Schmitt,  S.J. 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

Father  Schmitt  has  been  head 
of  the  Chemistry  Department  of 
Loyola  since  1926.  He  is  editor  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Jesuit  Scientists. 


Professor  of  Physics 

Father  Delaney,  a native 
of  Washington,  came  to 
Loyola  from  Canisius  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  head  of 
the  Physics  Department  for 
many  years. 


Regis  B.  Winslow,  S.J.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Physics 


John  W.  Fay,  S.J.,  Instructor  in  Biology 
John  F.  Baxter,  Instructor  in  Physical  Chemistry 


John  J.  Blandin,  S.J.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry 


M r.  W i n s 1 o w 
joined  thejesuits  from 
the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  Mr. 
Blandin,  a native  son 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  and 
student  at  George- 
town, later  studied 
at  Boston  College. 
Mr.  Fay,  a graduate  of 
Philadelphia,  studied 
at  Woodstock.  Mr. 
Baxter  is  from  Beth- 
any College,  a candi- 
date for  the  Doctor- 
ate at  Johns  Hopkins. 
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VIRGIN  CROWNED  WITH  STARS 

Taken  by  Father  Delaney  with  an  exposure  from  6 p.m.  to  6 a.m.,  December  lo  and  //, 
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Joseph  J.  Ayd,  S.J. 

Professor  of  Social  Sciences 

Father  Ayd,  dean  of  the  faculty  in  point  of  continuous 
service,  was  a student  at  St.  Mary’s  Seminary  of  Baltimore 
before  joining  the  Jesuits.  At  one  time  dean  of  the  college, 
he  has  been  chaplain  of  Maryland  Penitentiary  for  many 
years. 


Charles  H.  Harry 
Professor  of  Mathematics 
Doctor  Harry’s  studies  for  both  the  mas- 
ter’s degree  and  doctorate  in  Mathematics 
were  made  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He 
also  taught  at  Johns  Hopkins  before  joining 
our  faculty. 

Edward  A.  Doehler 
Professor  of  History 

Doctor  Doehler  is  a graduate  of  Loyola. 
His  doctorate  in  History  is  from  Georgetown. 
During  his  years  on  the  faculty  here,  Doctor 
Doehler  has  lectured  before  many  groups 
throughout  Baltimore. 


John  G.  Hacker,  S.J. 

Professor  of  German  and  Music 

Father  Hacker  was  born  in  Buffalo.  His  early  degrees 
were  from  Campion  College.  He  has  been  Professor  of  Ger- 
man at  Loyola  since  1926,  director  of  Music. 
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FACULTY  HOUSE 

The  new  tving  was  designed  by  Mr.  Laden  E.  D.  Gaudreau,  A. LA.,  ivho  lectured  at  the  College, 

ig}g-40,  on  Architecture. 
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Arthur  A.  North,  SJ. 

Student  Counselor,  History  of  Religion 

Father  North,  destined  for  Oriental  studies  in 
Europe  when  war  broke  out,  was  transferred  to  the 
Loyola  faculty  as  Professor  of  Religious  History 
and  Student  Counselor.  His  degrees  are  from  Bos- 
ton, birthplace  New  York. 


Hugh  M.  McCarron,  S.J.,  Librarian,  Literature 
Richard  F.  Grady,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Literature 
Michael  J.  Smith,  S.J.,  Assistant  in  Literature 
William  J.  Devlin,  S.J.,  Assistant  in  Literature 

Literature  is  staffed  by  former  Philadelphians.  Before  coming  to  Loyola,  Father  Grady  was  dean  of 
Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  Father  McCarron  taught  young  Jesuits,  Mr.  Smith  studied  at  the  famous 
Maison  St.  Louis  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  Mr.  Devlin  at  St.  Louis  and  Fordham  Universities. 
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Granville  H.  Triplett 
Professor  of  Accounting  and  Business  Law 


Julian  A.  Jenkel 
Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 


Doctor  Triplett’s  undergraduate  days  were  passed  at  Washington  and  Lee.  His  studies  for  the  mas- 
ter’s degree  were  at  Princeton.  Later  he  received  the  degree  of  master  of  laws  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  became  a doctor  of  laws  at  New  York  University. 

Mr.  Jenkel  studied  at  Chicago  University,  again  at  Hopkins. 

He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Maryland  Association  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants. 


John  R.  Spellissy 
Assistant  Librarian 

Mr.  Spellissy,  a graduate 
of  Loyola,  previously  taught 
on  the  faculty  of  Loyola 
High  School.  His  degrees 
in  Library  Science  are  from 
LIBRARY  BUILDING  Catholic  University. 
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SCIENCE  BUILDING 


GYMNASIUM 
iroin  Faculty  House  Porch 
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FRESHMEN 


We  didn’t  get  to  know  the  freshmen 
very  well  this  year.  They  didn’t  like 
our  paternal  attitude,  and  we  discov- 
ered that  their  incurable  enthusiasm 
became  a bit  bothersome  after  a while. 
It  was  encouraging,  though,  to  note 
their  numbers,  and  the  departing  seniors 
are  glad  to  see  that  Alma  Mater  is  be- 
ginning to  find  her  place  in  the  sun. 

We  had  hoped  in  September,  as  we 


Paddling  a puppy. 


Freshman  Officers — Nagle  (Presi- 
dent), McElroy,  Horka.  In  the 
absence  of  Treasurer  Delahay, 
Barney  completed  the  foursome. 


have  hoped  for  three  years,  that  the  new 
freshmen  would  establish  some  sort  of 
precedent  here  in  resisting  the  sopho- 
more persecutions.  But  they  didn’t. 
There  were  the  usual  indignant  protests, 
the  same  frantic  insistence  that  college 
hazing  was  very,  very  puerile,  but 
eventually  they  meekly  admitted  that 
they  were  only  a bunch  of  insignificant 
pups  who  were  filled  with  awe  and 
reverence  in  the  presence  of  upperclass- 
men. 
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The  Freshman  Hop,  held  at  the  Belve- 
dere Hotel  in  January,  was  one  of  our 
better  dances.  It  didn’t  meet  expenses, 
of  course,  but  socially  the  evening  was 
more  than  pleasant.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is 
good  for  a freshman  class  to  know  the 
pinch  of  poverty.  When  similar  dis- 
asters occur  in  the  next  few  years,  the 
disappointment  won’t  be  as  bitter.  Such 
are  our  parting  words  of  consolation  to 
you  forlorn  freshmen.  Not  very  helpful 
we  know,  but  maybe  we  can  give  you 
better  support  as  alumni. 


'Frosh  slaughter  the  sophs. 


Vicious  circle. 
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SOPHOMORES 

This  is  the  class  with  the  largest  repre- 
sentation on  the  Dean’s  List  and  this  is 
exactly  why  they  have  always  found  us 
somewhat  antagonistic.  By  no  means 
do  we  look  with  envy  upon  their  aca- 
demic achievements,  but,  coming  quickly 
to  our  own  defense,  we  stubbornly  re- 
peat that  a senior  class  has  a much  more 
troubled  life  than  theirs.  After  writing 
a thesis,  publishing  a yearbook  and 
selecting  suitable  caps  and  gowns  for 
graduation,  how  could  we  find  sufficient 
time  for  study? 

Besides  their  scholastic  supremacy, 
the  sophomores  have  a good  number  of 
respectable  athletes.  Although  they 
could  only  tie  the  freshmen  on  the  grid- 


iron, they  gave  a very  creditable,  and 
gruesome,  performance  in  that  annual 
slug-fest.  And  their  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee was  about  the  huskiest  and  most  re- 
lentless police  squad  we  have  ever  seen 
in  action. 

Marty  Schwallenberg,  the  class  presi- 
dent, is  the  ideal  example  of  this  sopho- 
more tenacity  of  purpose.  For  three 
weeks,  he  demanded  that  the  Student 
Council  repair  those  unreliable  water 
fountains  in  the  Library  Building,  and 
finally  after  several  eloquent  harangues, 
that  august  body  could  do  nothing  else 
but  bow  to  his  wishes.  Such  are  the 
sort  of  men  with  whom  the  freshmen 
had  to  contend,  and  small  wonder  they 
were  overawed  and  overwhelmed. 
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"And  the  blind  shall  lead  the  blind." 


Sophomore  Officers:  Boone,  Reahl, 
Fitzpatrick,  Schwallenberg 
(President). 


United  we  stand  . . . 


. . . divided  we  fall. 
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Junior  Officers — Farrell,  Bracken,  O'Day, 
McGuirk  (President). 


JUNIORS 

The  juniors  impressed  us  back  in  Oc- 
tober when  they  made  the  Freshman 
Welcoming  Dance  show  an  amazing 
profit.  This  was  the  only  social  affair  of 
the  season  which  enjoyed  that  sort  of 
success.  As  a matter  of  fact,  every  enter- 
prise which  the  Juniors  sponsor  seems 
to  wind  up  inevitably  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ledger.  President  McGuirk  and 
Treasurer  Bracken  are  evidently  well 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  higher 
finance. 


The  Freshman  Welcoming  Dance — 
at  ten  bits  per  welcome. 


We  understand  there  was  a good  deal 
of  political  conflict  among  the  members 
of  the  Junior  Prom  Committee.  It  was 
rather  silly,  we  thought,  and  we  were 
glad  when  all  was  forgiven  and  the 
hatchet  buried.  The  Junior  Prom  is  one 
of  our  traditions  which  we  would  like 
to  see  kept  alive.  And  the  Juniors  did 
themselves  proud  this  year.  The  lilting 
rhythms  of  Harry  James,  the  simple  dig- 
nity of  the  Emerson  Ballroom,  and  the 
presence  of  Prom  Queen  Jean  Reinhardt 
contributed  to  an  evening  of  pleasure 
which  was  just  about  perfect.  Perhaps 
only  the  Prom  which  we  conducted 
last  year  could  match  it. 

As  we  leave  Loyola  and  make  way  for 
the  incoming  Juniors,  there  isn’t  a lot  to 
say  to  them.  Soon  they  will  come  to 
learn  the  delight  and  the  anguish  of 
senior  year,  and  we  take  this  last  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  our  heartiest  congrat- 
ulations and  sincerest  condolences. 
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We’ll  die  . . . 
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Student  Council — First  row:  Knott,  Baker,  Walker,  Brown,  Schmidt  (President), 
Schaub,  Schwallenberg,  Burgison,  Gellner.  Second  row:  Connor,  Nagle,  Slattery, 
McGuirk,  Coyne,  Aumann. 


STUDENT  COUNCIL 

Early  in  our  college  life,  we  had 
learned  to  pay  no  attention  at  all  to  stu- 
dent government.  The  phrase  expresses 
a noble  ideal  but  generally  involves  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  That’s  why  our 
new  Student  Council  is  a very  curious 
phenomenon.  Meeting  every  week  to 
discuss  student  affairs  in  the  office  of 
Father  Bunn,  it  has  assumed  a new  dig- 
nity and  achieved  some  surprising  re- 
sults. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  ours  is 
one  of  the  very  few  colleges  whose  pres- 
ident regularly  gathers  around  a con- 
ference table  to  meet  his  students  and 
work  with  them  in  solving  problems 
that  pertain  to  college  life.  Father  Bunn 
has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  this 
new  Council  and  Foyola  men  are  rather 
proud  of  it. 

Dave  Schmidt  was  elected  the  first 
president  of  the  Student  Body  and  dis- 
charged his  grave  duties  with  the  cus- 
tomary Schmidt  aplomb.  Besides  or- 


ganizing all  the  extra-curricular  activ- 
ities, arranging  a social  calendar,  and 
making  provisions  for  the  new  fresh- 
men, he  and  the  Council  won  a great 
diplomatic  victory  when  a few  days 
were  added  to  our  Christmas  holidays. 
And  that  alone  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
justify  its  existence. 

SODALITY 

Father  John  Risacher,  S.J.,  beloved 
student  counselor,  left  us  in  the  fall  be- 
cause of  his  Christlike  yearning  for  mis- 
sionary work.  He  answered  the  call  for 
Jesuits  in  North  Carolina,  a state,  it  has 
been  said,  with  less  Catholics  per  capita 
than  China.  Though  bodily  absent,  he 
holds  a warm  place  in  our  hearts  as  we 
are  confidently  aware  we  do  in  his. 

Father  Arthur  North  succeeded  him 
and  gave  vigorous  impetus  to  and  help 
in  our  many  activities.  In  February, 
with  Father  North  in  charge  of  the  Bal- 
timore delegation,  our  representatives, 
Charles  Gellner,  the  Prefect  of  the  So- 
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dality,  delegates  Frank  Horka  and  Carl 
Gottschalk,  with  fourteen  others  from 
Loyola,  many  more  from  our  sister  col- 
leges, Mt.  St.  Agnes  and  Notre  Dame, 
journeyed  to  Fordham  for  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
division  of  the  Sodality.  The  conven- 
tion measured  “The  Dimensions  of 
Democracy.  ’ ’ Some  newspaper  accounts 
claimed  this  was  in  answer  to  the  Amer- 
ican Youth  Congress,  but  we  trust  our 
work  was  more  constructive  than  that 
implies. 

Divine  Mass  was  celebrated  in  the 
students’  chapel  each  school  day.  Bene- 
diction of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament 
alternated  weekly  with  sparkling  lec- 
ture sessions  wherein  the  Blue  Star  mem- 
bers were  entertained  and  instructed  by 


Sodality — First  row:  Reahl,  Gellner  (Prefect),  Father  North 
(Moderator),  Farrell,  Horka.  Second  row:  Waltjen,  Luc- 
chesi,  Schaub,  Bracken,  Schwallenberg. 


Enroute  to  Fordham. 
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such  local  luminaries  as  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Morrissey  of  Notre  Dame  College,  Dr. 
Paul  McGuire  from  Australia,  Justice 
Abner  Sayler  of  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
Mr.  Tom  Grogan,  Esq.,  of  the  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  Society,  Mr.  John  Sellors, 


Mr.  Charles  P.  Crane,  and  others. 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland  and  Mt.  St. 
Agnes  joined  with  us  most  graciously  in 
sponsoring  other  events  of  a delight- 
fully successful  social  nature  during  the 
year. 


Greyhound  Staff — Seated:  Thompson,  Gallagher,  Schaub  (former  editor),  the  Late  Father  Fremgen  (Mod- 
erator), Gellner,  Kaltenbach,  Gottschalk  (present  editor),  Farrell,  McClure.  Standing:  Baummer,  Coyne, 
O'Day,  McManus,  Connor,  Walker. 


GREYHOUND 

Greyhounds  can  cover  a lot  of  terri- 
tory in  a rush  and  that’s  the  way  it  was 
with  The  Greyhound.  Only  twenty-one 
hours  before  the  presses  were  due  to  roll 
did  copy  begin  to  materialize  in  the  lit- 
tle wire  basket  on  the  editor’s  desk.  It 
was  the  last  tolerable  moment  when  the 
“pup”  was  hnally  put  to  bed. 

These  tri-weekly  publishers  had  a 
short-wave  radio  for  the  latest  foreign 
news,  but  it  failed  to  increase  their  se- 
lect circulation.  They  muffed  their  hot- 
test scoop  of  the  year  with  the  bland 
aplomb  of  the  naive  enfants  that  they  are. 

The  journal  was,  during  the  past  year, 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  that  ubiquitous 
pair,  Paul  Schaub  and  Charles  Gellner. 


They  were  assisted  in  assembling  nu- 
merous columns  and  news-stories  by  J. 
Charles  Baummer  and  John  B.  Thomp- 
son, plus  sundry  Juniors  and  Sopho- 
mores. Schaub’s  editorials  and  theatre 
comments  would  have  served  as  apt  mod- 
els for  any  collegiate  English  course  (?). 
Gellner’s  humor  was  slightly  on  the 
lyrical  side,  but  his  book  reviews  hit 
the  literary  ceiling,  they  were  so  full  of 
helium.  Thompson  pretty  well  monop- 
olized the  “Scribbler’s  Corner”  and 
Baummer’s  quiet  quips  and  animated 
animadversions  pleased  everyone. 

Last  January  Carl  Gottschalk  and  the 
Juniors  took  over.  Shortly  after,  the 
entire  staff  went  into  mourning  over  the 
loss  of  a priceless  friend  and  peerless 
advisor.  Lather  Eremgen. 
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What's  this  for? 


FLYING  CLUB 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  federal  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act,  twenty-live  Loyola 
undergrads  sprouted  wings  this  year. 
Three  times  that  number  of  applicants 
attempted  to  slip  through  the  official 
medical  censorship,  but  were  unable  to 


make  the  grade.  Those  finally  approved 
by  the  medicos  went  into  intensive 
ground  training  under  Colonel  W.  D. 
Tipton. 

For  seventy-two  wearisome  hours,  at 
the  rate  of  two  periods  a week,  the 
fledgling  birdmen  perspired  profusely 
as  they  labored  to  master  the  principles 
of  flight,  navigation,  meteorology  and 
the  million  other  occulta  that  mold 
gauche  goslings  into  soaring  geese. 
Having  once  imbibed  the  theory,  the 
Loyola  aeronauts  haunted  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  Flying  Field  morning  and  night 
until  that  trembling  hour  when  the  in- 
structors decided  to  let  them  -try  it 
alone. 

Thereafter,  solos  alternated  with  dual 
control  flights  until  all  rough  spots  had 
been  sandpapered  to  a silky  hnish.  The 
aviators,  in  celebration  of  their  newly- 
hatched  talents,  did  not  hesitate  to 
band  themselves  into  a Flying  Club 
wherewith  to  face  an  applauding  world 
with  an  united  front.  “Gus”  McGlan- 
nan  was  given  the  honors  of  the  first 
presidency. 


Flying  Club — First  row:  Kelly,  J.  Brown,  Balland,  Hawkins,  Col.  Tipton,  McGlannan  (President), 
F.  Brown,  Fowler.  Second  row:  Schunke,  special  enrollee,  Onnen,  Waltjen,  Betzold.  Third  row:  Kosky, 
Clautice,  Melzer,  C.  Brown,  Sanford,  Powers. 
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GLEE  CLUB 

When  Father  Fremgen  couldn’t 
GATHER  the  Glee  Club  together  for  prac- 
tice, he  would  take  a bass  or  two  of  an 
afternoon,  a stray  tenor  of  an  evening. 
At  odd  hours  the  piano  tinkled,  voices 
reached  for  notes. 

First  appearance  was  in  the  de  Medici 
pageant  at  the  Baltimore  Museum  of 
Art.  Just  before  Christmas  came  Loyola 
Night.  Dramatics,  dancing,  alumni  in 
search  of  the  Florida  Fountain,  debu- 
tantes “dispensing”  caramels,  were  mere 
accessories,  a background  against  which 
the  Glee  Club  gleefully  “gleed.” 

Owing  to  the  untimely  death  of  Father 
Fremgen,  the  club  dissolved  for  a period, 
though  there  have  been  plans  for  par- 


ticipation in  the  spring  concert  of  the 
Associated  Glee  Clubs  of  Baltimore.  As 
we  go  to  press,  voices  are  again  raised 
in  unison  under  Father  Hacker’s  baton 
in  preparation  for  Parent’s  Day  in  May. 

On  Loyola  Night,  Donald  McClure, 
William  McLeran,  Joseph  Coyne,  Rich- 
ard Gallon,  Charles  Delcher,  Edwin 
Filers,  Allan  Mettam,  Henry  Miller, 
sang  high.  Maurice  Baker,  Joseph 
Christoffel,Rene  Gunning,  Walter  Jones, 
William  Plummer,  Charles  Baummer, 
Charles  Flynn,  David  Heilman,  Francis 
Lang,  sang  low.  The  usherettes  were 
Misses  Dorothy  Thomas,  Alice  Tun- 
stall,  Rosalie  Edelen,  Peggie  Belt,  Rosa- 
lie Evans,  Ann  Thomsen,  Ann  Sling- 
luff  Downes,  Therese  Sattler,  Stephanie 
Murphy. 


Glee  Club — At  piano:  Ozazewski.  Standing:  Baker,  Lang,  Mettam,  Flynn,  Delcher, 
Ellers,  Coyne  (President),  Jones,  Plummer,  McClure,  Baummer,  McLeran.  On 
platform:  Gallon,  ChristofFel,  Gunning,  Heilman. 
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History  Academy — Seated:  Wilkinson,  Gellner  (President),  Doctor  Doehler  (Moder- 
ator), Schaub,  Knott.  Standing:  Knell,  Laun,  Monmonier,  McAllister, Ozazewski, 
Baummer. 


HISTORY  ACADEMY 

In  keeping  with  the  celebration  of 
the  Jesuit  Quadricentennial,  the  John 
Gilmary  Shea  Academy  of  History  had 
as  its  theme  for  1940,  “Pioneer  Jesuits 
in  America.”  A series  of  eight  discus- 
sions were  delivered  in  the  course  of 
which  the  lives  and  works  of  Jesuit 
pioneers  from  Maine  to  California  and 
from  Oregon  to  Florida  were  recon- 
structed, and  that  largely  through  the 
sources  painstakingly  compiled  by  the 
same  John  Gilmary  Shea. 

Dr.  Edward  Doehler  of  the  history 
department  arranged  the  program . From 
John  Ozazewski  we  heard  the  tragedy 
of  Father  Juan  de  Segura,  S.J.,  and  the 
‘ ‘Martyrs  of  the  Rappahannock.  ’ ’ Mov- 
ing a few  miles  to  the  north,  we  were  in 
Maryland,  where  Father  Andrew  White, 
S.J.,  and  his  companions  furnished  the 
topic  for  Robert  McAllister’s  paper. 
With  St.  Isaacjogues,  S.J.,  Joseph  Knott 


led  his  audience  through  the  Mohawk 
country  in  upper  New  York.  William 
Wilkinson  followed  the  journeys  of  the 
far-famed  Jesuit,  popularly  known  as 
Pere  Marquette.  The  scene  shifted  to 
Arizona  as  Paul  Schaub  told  the  tale 
of  the  “Padre  on  Horseback,”  Father 
Eusebio  Kino,  S.J.  Interesting  New 
England  Indian  lore  and  Anglo-Erench 
intrigue  were  skilfully  combined  in  the 
background  for  the  story  of  Eather  Se- 
bastian Rale,  S.J.,  as  developed  by  John 
W.  Slattery.  Finally,  the  epic  of  the 
West  and  the  Northwest  unfolded  before 
the  Academy  as  a remaining  lecture  de- 
scribed the  founding  of  the  Missouri 
Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  the 
work  of  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  upper 
Missouri  valley.  Here  the  lives  of  Fathers 
Van  Quickenborne,  S.J.,  and  Pierre  De 
Smet,  S.J.,  as  presented  by  Edwin  Mon- 
monier and  Charles  Gellner,  concluded 
the  litany  of  pioneers — and  brought  to  a 
close  a most  interesting  program. 
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Mendel  Club — Seated:  Pratt,  Baket  (Ptesident),  Fathet  Didusch  (Moderatot),  Smith, 
France.  Standing:  FridI,  Carr,  Rice,  Volz,  Tinker,  Weinberg,  Scavone. 


MENDEL  CLUB 

Biologists  don’t  while  away  all  their 
hours  scrutinizing  bacteria  through  mi- 
croscopes, poring  over  histological  text- 
books or  delving  into  the  innards  of  cats 
and  caterpillars.  Occasionally,  a few 
social  instincts  seep  through  the  crusts 
of  their  laboratory  stained  pates ; where- 
upon they  deign  to  gather  together  in 
order  to  trade  a few  stimulating  con- 
cepts. That’s  the  raison  d' etre  of  the  Men- 
del Club  and  its  annual  schedule  of 
lucubrational  lectures. 

Let’s  review  the  honored  roll  of  stu- 
dent speakers  for  1939-1940.  Everyone 
talked  on  a Friday — no  superstition 
among  scientists — and  at  the  gruesome 
but  necessary  hour  of  one  thirty-hve 
p.m.  An  open  forum  followed  each  for- 
mal harangue.  Harold  Weinberg  with 
“Symbiosis”  opened  the  year’s  orches- 
tration in  November.  Edmond  Scavone’s 
solo  on  the  “Virus  Diseases  of  Plants” 
followed,  and  George  Rice,  Jr.,  tucked 
in  “City  Air  Pollution”  before  Christ- 
mas. In  bewildering  successon  came 
“Whence  Life?”  by  Edward  Smith, 
“Immunity  to  Infection”  starring  Ger- 


manus  France,  and  “Hydroponics”  by 
Edward  Volz.  Charles  Carr,  your  edi- 
tor is  reliably  informed,  wowed  ’em  on 
“Crop  Rusts.”  Warren  Fridl’s  “Drug 
Addiction”  put  De  Quincey’s  paper  on 
the  same  hlthy  mania  back  on  the 
shelves,  deep  in  the  shadows.  Maurice 
Baker,  the  cordial  and  capable  president 
of  the  Mendelians,  expressed  himself  on 
“Phytohormones,”  and  Paul  Tinker 
crashed  out  the  grand  hnale,  “Tobacco, 
Types  and  Curing.”  May  Gregor  Men- 
del bless  them  all,  and  the  librarians 
also,  John  Gleim,  John  Kulokas  and 
Paul  Wainwright. 

CHEMISTS’  CLUB 

We  asked  the  lads  who  toil  and  moil 
amid  the  smells  and  microscopes  to  ren- 
der a report  on  the  annual  activities  of 
our  sorcerers.  Our  cheerful  friend,  Ci- 
chelli,  tore  himself  away  from  the  other 
yearbook  work  we  had  bounteously 
bestowed  upon  him,  Norbert  Bittner, 
John  Ozazewski,  and  their  fellow-chem- 
ists eyed  us  owlishly  and  the  burden  of 
the  chorus  was  as  follows. 
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The  lectures  presented  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Chemists’  Club  on  mid-month 
Tuesdays  were  rather  different  from  or- 
dinary chemistry  lectures  insofar  as  they 
constituted  the  reports  of  original  in- 
dividual research  given  by  the  discov- 
erers themselves.  First-hand  knowledge 
of  the  most  recent  developments  in  the 
various  thrilling  helds  in  which  Chem- 
istry today  cooperates  were  thus  made 
available  to  the  members  long  before 
they  would  become  formal  textbook 
material. 

This  was  Father  Richard  B.  Schmitt’s 
aim  in  securing  lecturers  for  the  club. 
Working  with  Father  Schmitt  were  the 
chief  officers,  Raymond  Burgison,  Nor- 
bert  Bittner  and  Mario  Cichelli,  aided 
and  abetted  by  Andrew  Rekus,  Joseph 
Schaffner  and  Stanley  Yakel,  the  li- 
brarians. 

Mr.  Roy  A.  Mansfield,  Dr.  George  L. 
Royer,  Dr.  David  I.  Macht,  Dr.  John  C. 
Hubbard,  Dr.  Frederick  Y.  Wiselogle 
and  Inspector  E.  P.  Coffey  of  the  famed 


"Who's  got  that  atom?" 


F.  B.  I.  addressed  the  club  this  year.  The 
subjects  were  concerned  with  the  weld- 
ing industry,  dyestuffs,  snake  venom, 
micro-measurements  of  raido  frequency, 
photography  and  the  detection  of  crime. 


Chemistry  Club — Seated:  Slattery,  Burgison  (President),  Father  Schmitt  (Moderator), 
Cichelli,  Monmonier.  Standing:  Rekus,  Meisel,  Schaffner,  Horka,  Pfeiffer,  Yakel, 
Bachman. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS  CLUB 

Bi-weekly  meetings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Relations  Club  on  Monday  after- 
noons during  1940  have  been  concerned 
with  the  discussion  of  current  trends  in 


ton,  Jere  Santry  was  voted  treasurer  for 
1940.  Mr.  Santry  also  discoursed  on 
“Neutrality  Legislation  in  the  United 
States,  1935-1939.”  When  the  Region 
met  at  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  Charles 
Gellner  lectured  on  “Isolation  for  Amer- 
ica.” During  the  year,  a delegation  at- 
tended meetings  at  Dunbarton,  Im- 
maculata.  Trinity  and  Georgetown  Vis- 


International  Relations  Club — Seated:  Gellner,  Schaub  (President),  Knell,  Doyle. 
Standing:  McNulty,  Knott,  Walker,  Slattery,  Gottschalk,  Laun. 


the  European  Wars  and  the  progress  of 
efforts  for  peace.  Recent  books  on  in- 
ternational problems  have  been  re- 
viewed and  criticized  in  open  forum  by 
the  members. 

Off  the  campus,  the  club  has  par- 
ticipated actively  in  the  work  of  the 
Capital  Region  of  the  Catholic  Students 
Peace  Federation,  a group  including  the 
Catholic  colleges  of  Maryland  and 
Washington.  In  the  annual  regional 
election  at  Trinity  College  in  Washing- 


itation  Colleges,  Notre  Dame  of  Mary- 
land and  Mount  St.  Mary’s. 

Because  affiliated  with  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
the  international  organization  was  rep- 
resented at  the  Carnegie’s  convention 
in  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  by  Paul  Schaub 
and  Joseph  Knott.  In  the  course  of  the 
year,  the  club  received  from  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  the  most  recent  books 
in  the  field  of  international  affairs  and 
other  valuable  periodical  publications. 
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Social  Science  Club — First  row:  Donohue,  Rector  (President),  Clancy,  Quinn,  McAllister,  Schaub,  Murphy. 
Second  row:  Laun,  Schmidt,  Schmitz,  D’Ambrogi,  Ozazewski,  Hanson,  McCarthy,  McGee,  Schuppert. 
Third  row:  Baummer,  Brown,  Aumann,  Thompson,  Knell,  Wilkinson,  Waters,  McFadden.  Fourth  row: 
Knott,  Jendrek,  Cummings,  Mack,  Santry,  Betzold,  Strock,  Norton,  Rehberger,  Cooney,  Mitchell, 
Hamberry,  Lang,  Flynn. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
CLUB 

Under  the  guidance  of  Father  Joseph 
J.  Ayd  we  visited  our  sister  institutions, 
civic  and  religious,  among  others  the 
Penitentiary,  the  City  Jail  and  the  Lit- 
tle Sisters  of  the  Poor.  All  made  us 
welcome. 

Before  gathering  for  study  of  the  en- 
cyclical on  Reconstruction  of  the  Social 
Order,  we  had  listened  to  eight  of  our 
number.  Paul  Schaub  started  this  series 
with  the  Population  Problem.  John 
Ozazewski  read  a paper  on  Heredity  and 
Environment.  John  White  discussed  the 
Menace  of  Divorce,  Charles  Waters  the 
Problem  of  Insanity,  Robert  McFadden 
the  Death  Penalty,  Fred  Aumann  stud- 
ied  Modern  Penal  Treatment, 
Bill  Schmitz  the  Problem  of  Crime  and 
Philip  d’Ambrogi  the  Problem  of  Pov- 


erty— when  he  gave  us  the  remedy  for 
that,  all  felt  ready  for  graduation. 

Robert  Rector,  Joseph  Clancy  and 
Edward  Hughes  handled  the  volume 
and  rush  of  business  of  the  club. 

BELLARMINE 
DEBATING  SOCIETY 

Opening  the  season  on  December  8 
against  Holy  Cross  with  a combination 
dance  and  debate,  at  which  the  girls 
from  Notre  Dame  and  Mt.  St.  Agnes’ 
Colleges  were  our  guests,  the  Bellar- 
mine  Debaters,  Charles  Gellner  and  Carl 
Gottschalk,  were  the  battery  for  Loyola. 
Mt.  St.  Agnes  played  host  for  our  next 
debate  against  the  Penn  State  Women 
who  failed  to  intimidate  Thomas  Thaler 
and  Robert  Troy  with  their  gruelling 
cross-examination.  Marquette  from 
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Debating  Society — Seated:  Schmidt,  Gellner  (President),  Troy,  N.  Kaltenbach, 
Walker.  Standing:  Barrett,  Gottschalk,  P.  Kaltenbach,  Thaler. 


Milwaukee  provided  our  third  engage- 
ment in  which  Gellner  and  Noah  Walker 
saw  action  against  one  of  the  best  teams 
from  the  Middle  West.  Dave  Schmidt 
and  Gellner  met  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  on  a 
gray  afternoon  in  February.  It  was  a 
sunny  intermezzo  when  we  welcomed 
Fordham  at  another  debate  and  dance 
on  Sunday,  March  3-  Notre  Dame  was 
the  scene  of  our  encounter  on  March  4 
with  the  lovely  ladies  from  Georgian 
Court  who  faced  Schmidt  and  Gott- 
schalk on  the  platform.  Charles  Bar- 
rett and  Paul  O’Day  argued  against  St. 
Francis’  College  on  March  8,  and  on 
March  13  the  K.  of  C.  were  hosts  to  an 
all-Loyola  debate,  the  Varsity  versus 
the  Freshmen.  Gellner  and  Gottschalk 
traveled  to  New  York  to  meet  Fordham 
on  March  15  - March  18  sawaction  against 
Boston  College;  March  19  against  U.  of 


Maryland;  March  23  against  Michigan 
State  with  our  sophomore  team  of  Bar- 
rett and  Frank  Ayd.  April  brought  with 
it  the  Southern  gentlemen  from  Hamp- 
den-Sydney  and  Northerners  from  Al- 
bright. The  season  was  brought  to  a 
brilliant  close  on  April  24  when  six  Bel- 
larmine  Debaters  mounted  the  platform 
to  perform  before  two  Councils  of  K.  of 
C.  Messrs.  Thaler  and  Troy  debated  the 
representatives  from  Washington  Col- 
lege at  the  Alcazar  in  Baltimore,  while 
Messrs.  Schmidt  and  Ayd  argued  against 
Messrs.  Gottschalk  and  Walker  before 
the  K.  of  C.  of  Catonsville. 

This  year  under  the  presidency  of 
Dudley  Shoemaker,  assisted  by  Secre- 
tary George  Miller,  the  Jenkins  Debat- 
ing Society,  composed  of  our  forensic 
Freshmen,  met  the  Bellarmine  Club 
once  and  the  Fordham  Freshmen  twice. 
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THE  EVERGREEN 

Last,  and  probably  least,  we  have  de- 
cided to  include  the  pictures  of  those 
men  who  were  commissioned  by  the 


Senior  Class  to  edit  this  yearbook.  They 
shall  afflict  you  neither  with  apologies 
for  its  shortcomings  nor  with  praise  of 
the  prodigy.  It  must  make  its  own  way 
with  its  readers.  For  the  sake  of  the 
record  we  might  mention  that  Paul 
Schaub  and  Charles  Gellner  did  most 
of  the  writing  while  Don  McClure  acted 
as  business  manager,  Fred  Aumann  as 
treasurer,  both  ably  assisted  by  Joe 
Knott.  Many  others  did  their  bit.  Norb 
Bittner,  Chick  Cichelli  and  Charles 
Baummer  helped  nobly.  Jim  Gallagher 
and  Guy  Kagey  of  Junior  year  served  as 
staff  photographers. 

Without  the  interest  of  Father  .Bunn 
our  work  would  not  have  been  possible. 
Without  the  aid  of  Father  McCarron, 
faculty  moderator,  it  would  not  have 
been  probable.  Mr.  Harry  Lavelle,  of 
the  Thomsen-Ellis-Hutton  Co.,  and  Mr. 
Gordon  Brightman,  of  the  Jahn  and 
Ollier  Engraving  Co.,  took  a genuine 
interest  in  the  book  which  proved  in- 
valuable to  its  amateur  editors. 


Evergreen  Staff — Seated:  Brown,  Knell,  Knott,  Schaub  (Editor),  Gellner  (Literary  Editor),  Schmidt, 
Rector,  Norton.  Statiding:  Hamberry,  Aumann,  Maguire,  Cummings,  McCarthy,  Baummer. 
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THESE  HELPED  TO  PUT  THE  SHOW  ACROSS 
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CENODOXUS 

Amid  the  simple  farm  country  of  the 
Tyrol  and  in  Vienna  itself  in  1936-1937, 
Father  Richard  Grady  studied  the  17th 
century  Jesuit  plays  of  the  civic-col- 
legiate theaters  of  Austria  and  Bavaria. 
Two  years  later  at  Loyola  he  first  trans- 
lated Father  Franz  Neumayr’s  The  Prodi- 
gal Son,  then  a better  play,  Father  Jacob 
Bidermann’s  Cenodoxus.  For  this  he  used 
not  the  German  version  but  a copy  of 
the  Latin  edition  of  1666  from  the  Riggs 
Library  of  Georgetown. 

Cenodoxus  had  been  first  produced  in 
Munich  in  1609.  Within  the  last  decade 
it  has  been  revived  in  Vienna,  Prague, 
Salzburg  and  Munich.  Referring  to  one 
of  these  revivals  in  the  Theatre  Arts 
Monthly  for  September,  1933,  Doctor 
Joseph  Gregor  described  Cenodoxus  as 
an  extraordinary  play,  one  of  the  great 
successes  of  all  time,  and  praised  Bider- 
mann  as  a genius  in  psychological  drama. 
This  play  naturally  recommended  itself 
as  a vehicle  in  which  to  celebrate  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  Baltimore  newspapers  took  a 
friendly  interest  in  the  production,  The 
Sunday  American  running  a series  of 
three  full-page  articles  on  the  Anniver- 
sary and  the  play,  The  Sunday  Sun  of 
February  18th  a page  on  the  celebration. 
The  dailies,  The  Sunpapers  and  The 
News-Post,  ran  many  stories  concerned 
with  customs,  costumes,  education  and 
actors.  The  four  radio  stations  of  Balti- 
more offered  their  facilities  to  Father 


Richard  B.  Schmitt  for  broadcasts,  now 
dealing  with  the  Jesuits,  again  present- 
ing excerpts  from  the  play. 

The  play  itself  measured  up  to  its 
advance  notices.  Cenodoxus  filled  the 
Auditorium  Theatre  four  times.  The 
dramatic  critic  of  Time,  attending  the 
first  night,  wrote  in  part:  “Cenodoxus, 
Master  of  Paris,  is  an  unabashed  moral- 
ity play  revealing  the  struggle  between 
good  and  evil  in  the  soul  of  a wealthy 
and  learned  Parisian.  Cenodoxus  (Vain- 
glory) is  known  for  his  piety,  charity, 
virtues;  actually  he  is  a fraud,  a creature 
of  damnable  pride,  whose  virtue  is  all 
for  effect.  Prodded  by  the  black  figures 


Rev.  Richard  Grady,  S.J. 
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of  Egoism  and  Hypocrisy  and  preyed  on 
by  demons,  he  resists  (even  on  his 
deathbed)  the  pleadings  of  his  guardian 
angel;  and  at  his  death  is  tried  in  Heav- 
en and  condemned  to  Hell.  The  play 
had  many  picturesque  moments,  one 
towering  one;  the  trial  scene,  with 
Christ,  surrounded  by  saints  and  angels, 
in  thejudgment  Seat.  At  high  moments, 
Cenodoxus  is  capable  of  a stern  elo- 
quence; at  low  ones,  of  a quaint 
humor.  ...” 

The  dramatic  chronicler  of  the  year- 
book has  left  himself  barely  space  to 
praise  the  work,  first  and  foremost  of 
the  translation,  then  notably  of  Philip 


Huston  in  the  title  role,  of  the  support- 
ing players  from  Tbe  Vagaho?id  Theatre, 
the  Junior  League  Theatre  Bureau,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Play  shop,  the 
members  of  the  Baltimore  Ballet,  and  all 
the  others  who  assisted  so  nobly  on  and 
offi  the  stage.  Among  our  student  players 
of  The  hAask  and  Rapier  Club,  who  took 
important  roles,  may  we  single  out  John 
Hyle  as  Hypocrisy,  Frank  Lang,  Ego- 
ism, the  Guardian  Angel  Robert  Troy, 
Disease,  William  Waters,  Donald  Mc- 
Clure as  Rusticus,  the  physicians,  the 
policemen,  those  magnificent  demons? 
Johnny  Farrell  behind  the  scenes  was  a 
godsend  to  production. 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  CENODOXUS 
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HIGHLIGHTS  FROM  THE  PLAY 
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MARYLAND  STATE 
CHAMPIONS 


Coach  "Lefty"  Reitz  and  Captain  Ed  Barczak. 


Standing:  Novak,  Bracken,  Kernan,  F.  Bock,  Coach  Rietz, 
Cummings,  Captain  Barczak,  Taneyhill,  McDonough,  V.  Bock, 
Goldberg.  Kneeling:  McGee,  Clancy,  Stakem,  Knell. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the 
Maryland  Collegiate  League  Loyola’s 
Greyhounds  leaped,  shot  and  tossed 
their  way  to  the  1940  league  crown. 
Only  onedefeat  marred  their  hard-fought 
drive  to  the  laurels. 

To  many  the  Greyhounds’  triumph 
came  as  no  surprise.  Coach  “Lefty” 
Reitz  had  managed  to  push  his  fledg- 
lings to  third  place  in  1938.  In  ’39  they 
slipped  into  second  position  and,  since 
most  of  the  veterans  of  1939  were  re- 
turning for  the  1940  season,  the  pros- 
pects of  a first  place  club  looked  good 
indeed.  Captain  Barczak,  Vic  Bock, 
Bernie  Thobe,  Tom  Stakem,  Frank 
McDonough,  Joe  Clancy  and  Walt  Cum- 
mings were  old  war  horses  with  plenty 
of  experience,  who  were  enforced  by  a 
few  promising  freshmen,  Barnie  Gold- 
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berg,  Frannie  Bock,  Ed  Novak  and 
John  Kernan. 

The  opening  game  with  the  alumni 
gave  the  Hounds  a chance  to  sharpen 
their  shooting  eyes  and  every  man  saw 
duty  in  the  resultant  46  to  23  victory. 
During  the  following  week  against 
Frostburg  the  team  laid  down  a barrage 
of  shots  to  earn  a 45-35  triumph.  Thobe 
ranged  all  over  the  court  to  sink  nine- 
teen markers.  The  game,  however,  re- 
vealed a glaring  defensive  weakness 
that  “Lefty”  struggled  to  correct  before 
his  basketeers  set  out  for  Philadelphia 
on  their  first  foray  into  enemy  country. 

In  the  city  of  brotherly  love  the 
Hounds  were  unable  to  upset  the  Ex- 
plorers of  La  Salle  and  came  out  on  the 
short  end  of  a 34-31  score.  Villanova’s 
Wildcats  had  too  much  on  the  ball  and 
overpowered  the  Green  and  Grey,  35-26. 

Home  again,  the  cagemen  responded 
favorably  to  familiar  surroundings  with 
a sparkling  41-36  win  over  a clever 
Davis  and  Elkins  team  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. Marshall  College  from  the  same 

Leading  the  league. 


Between  the  halves. 


Between  the  half-pints. 
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state,  rated  with  the  outstanding  quints 
of  the  nation,  brought  to  town  one  of 
the  oiliest  working  combinations  ever 
seen  in  the  Free  State.  The  Hunting- 
don’s five’s  “invisible  passing”  dazzled 
the  Loyolans  and,  in  spite  of  Bock’s 
efforts  and  Barczak’s  floor  work,  the 
Greyhounds  were  snowed  under,  69-42. 

Potomac  State,  Catholic  U.  and  B.A. 
C.  caught  the  Evergreen  sharpshooters 
on  the  rebound  and  fell  before  their  on- 
slaught. Loyola  averaged  better  than 
hfty  points  against  each. 

The  Greyhounds’  stampede  to  the 
title  began  with  their  first  league  vic- 
tory over  Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  35-24.  The 
defending  champions,  Washington  Col- 
lege, were  stunned  by  a 36-26  setback  at 
Evergreen,  due  especially  to  the  alert, 
aggressive  tactics  of  Goldberg  and  Bar- 
czak.  The  Terrors  of  Western  Mary- 
land held  little  terror  for  Loyola  and 
were  swamped,  50-36.  After  this  string 
of  conquests,  the  inevitable  slump  reared 
its  gloomy  head  on  the  journeys  to 
Washington  and  New  York.  Listlessly, 
the  Hounds  were  toppled  over  by  George- 
town, Seton  Hall,  C.C.N.Y.  and  St. 
Lrancis  of  Brooklyn. 

Returning  home,  the  Loyola  squad 


salvaged  some  enthusiasm  to  push  aside 
Upsala,  40-23.  Thereafter,  they  were 
not  to  be  denied.  Goldberg,  with 
eighteen  points,  led  the  future  league 
champs  to  a rousing  triumph  over  their 
hapless  rivals,  Johns  Hopkins,  49-27. 

The  Greyhounds  had  completed  the 
first  round  of  league  games  without  a 
blemish,  but  every  success  had  been 
gained  on  their  home  court.  Now  came 
the  more  strenuous  task  of  subduing 
their  opponents  on  foreign  soil.  At 
Westminster  the  Terrors  threw  a fright 
in  the  Hounds  by  keeping  them  stymied 
for  three-fourths  of  the  contest.  In  the 
last  five  minutes  Barczak  and  Thobe 
rang  up  one  goal  each  to  put  Loyola 
ahead,  40-37.  Joe  Clancy  and  Walt 
Cummings,  seniors,  made  their  last 
appearance  on  the  home  front  in  a 
“breather”  with  Catholic  U.,  whom 
Loyola  took  into  camp,  41-31. 

Next  on  the  program  came  the  all- 
decisive  return  match  with  the  “flying 
pentagon”  from  Chestertown.  Loyola 
entered  the  fray  with  five  victories  and 
no  losses.  Success  would  clinch  the 
crown  for  the  Greyhounds.  Washing- 
ton, the  closest  challenger,  had  already 
sustained  two  defeats  and  another 


The  tip-off  for  winning. 


All  for  one. 


downfall  would  finish  her.  Playing 
with  their  usual  dash,  the  Shoremen 
tossed  ’em  in  from  all  angles  to  lead 
Loyola,  21-16,  at  the  half.  Realizing 
the  full  import  of  the  situation,  the 
Hounds  came  back  in  the  second  period 
a rejuvenated  quint.  For  ten  minutes 
they  played  the  most  sensational  ball 
of  the  season,  chalking  up  fifteen  points 
before  the  defending  champs  could  bat 
an  eye.  Then,  secure  in  their  comfort- 
able lead,  they  coasted  home  to  a 53-40 
triumph  and  the  state  diadem  was 
theirs.  Vic  Bock’s  nineteen  points  and 
rebound  work  were  outstanding. 

Two  more  jousts  closed  the  season. 
Hopkins  was  repulsed  in  a free-scoring 
contest,  60-52,  and,  finally,  Mt.  St. 
Mary’s  gave  the  Greyhounds  their  sole 
league  defeat.  The  match-box  dimen- 


Find  the  hall. 

sions  of  the  gym  at  Emmitsburg  were 
too  baffling  for  the  new  champs  and 
they  succumbed,  37-26. 

Too  much  applause  cannot  be  ac- 
corded “Lefty”  Reitz  for  his  grit  and 
perseverance,  and  to  the  champs  we 
raise  a toast  for  even  better  luck  in 
1941. 


The  Jay  Vees. 
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LACROSSE 

After  three  years  of  dogged  persever- 
ance, the  Loyola  cranium  crushers 
promise  to  be  better  than  ever  this  sea- 
son. Since  the  drafting  of  All-American 
goalie,  Jack  Kelly,  as  mentor  two  years 
ago,  the  Indian  clubmen  have  rapidly 
climbed  to  the  level  of  big-time  compe- 
tition. Included  on  their  1940  sched- 
ule are  not  only  Westchester  Teachers, 
North  Carolina  U.,  Virginia,  C.C.N.Y. 
and  the  Washington  Lacrosse  Club,  but 
even  such  formidable  opponents  as  the 
University  of  Maryland,  Hopkins  and 
Navy. 

To  date  the  stick-swingers — incor- 
porating among  their  ranks  Aumann, 
Brown,  Maguire,  McFadden,  Santry, 
all  seniors,  and  Walker,  Wyatt,  Keller, 
Litz,  Thuma,  Bracken,  McGuirk,  Boon 
McCaffrey,  Burch  and  Lears  from  the 
underclasses — have  dropped  one  shoot- 
ing fest  to  Maryland,  17^6,  while  on 
the  credit  side  they  experienced  little 


"Will  Hopkins  beat  us?” 

hardship  in  slipping  ten  sizzlers  past 
the  Westchester  goal  tender  to  blank 
the  teachers,  10-0.  The  warriors  are  a 
trifle  too  amateurish  for  us  to  predict 
they  will  crush  such  teams  as  Hopkins 
or  Navy.  Nevertheless,  the  brand  of 
ball  they  have  displayed  up  to  the  pres- 
ent augurs  well  for  a successful  season. 

Coach  Kelly  is  being  capably  aided 
this  year  by  Herman  Epstein,  erstwhile 
coach  at  City  College. 


Back  row.-  Galan,  Rittenhousc,  O’Day,  Stedeni,  Delahay,  Mr.  Jack  Kelly  (Coach),  Smith  (Manager),  McGuirk, 
Baker,  O'Connor,  Hergenrather,  McCaffrey,  Dyer.  Second  row:  Litz,  Bracken,  Rogers,  Burns,  Boone,  Miles,  Keller, 
Sanford,  Siwiniski.  Third  row:  Burch,  Wyatt,  McElroy,  Walker,  Thuma,  Fitzpatrick,  Conlon,  Lears. 
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Back  row:  Koch,  Flynn,  Poggi,  Fridl,  Schwallenberg,  Mueller,  J.  Tewey,  Fields.  Second 
row:  Ward,  Witkowski,  Novak,  McGee,  Donohue,  Molly,  E.  Tewey.  Third  row:  Mc- 
Clure (Manager),  Kernan,  Ostendorf,  Clancy,  McCarthy  (Captain),  Ryan,  Brady, 
Gaphardt,  Mr.  Emil  Reitz  (Coach). 


BASEBALL 

The  slap  of  hardwood  on  horsehide 
outside  the  editor’s  casement  reminds 
him  that  Loyola  also  has  a baseball 
team  that  usually  hangs  up  a fair  record 
every  springtime.  Inevitably,  when 
Reitz  toots  his  whistle  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  hrst  robin,  you  may  always 
find  on  the  scene  that  hoary  senior 
quintet  of  McCarthy  (captain  of  the 
team,  if  you  please),  Clancy,  Donohue, 
Flynn  and  Rector.  Unhappily,  slugger 
Rector  injured  his  back  after  two  days 


Murderers’  row. 


in  uniform  and,  consequently,  “Lefty” 
is  obliged  to  hll  his  position  from  the 
remaining  underclassmen  who  peren- 
nially show  up  for  baseball  practice — 
Ostendorf,  Ryan,  Poggi,  Karwacki, 
Schwallenberg  and  J.  Tewey.  New  faces 
are  E.  Tewey,  Brady  and  Kernan. 


Down  the  slot. 
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HOCKEY 


TENNIS 


Frank  Brown,  senior,  who  is  coach, 
manager  and  co-captain  with  McGee  of 
the  Hound  hockey  corps,  saw  his  sextet 
just  nosed  out  by  Georgetown  in  the 
only  two  tests  booked  by  the  icemen. 
The  squad  includes  Waltjen,  McGuirk, 
Tilley,  Keller,  Russell,  Jenkins,  Cole, 
Miles,  Lucchesi,  Siwinski,  Hennegan. 


Formally  recognized  as  a major  sport 
in  1939,  the  tennis  squad  this  year  is 
slated  to  be  one  of  the  most  threatening 
aggregations  Loyola  ever  put  on  the 
court.  Captain  Knell,  Cummings  and 
Quinn,  of  senior,  as  well  as  Thaler, 
Schaffner  and  Russell  are  experienced 
racqueteers  who  expect  to  find  stout 
material  in  Cinnamond,  Horka  and 
Feeley,  of  freshman. 

Boston  College,  Wake  Forest,  Elon, 
Catawba,  Drew,  Washington,  Hopkins, 
Blue  Ridge,  Western  Maryland,  Villa- 
nova,  Haverford  are  scheduled. 


Intramural  finalists. 


Tennis  Team — First  row:  Quinn,  Knell  (Captain),  Schaffner. 
Second  row:  Horka,  Pfeiffer,  Cummings,  Thaler. 
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GolfTeam  : Hunt, 
Downey,  Fridl, 
Farrell. 


FENCING 

To  Edward  Dill,  ’41,  goes  the  lion’s 
portion  of  the  credit  for  the  existence  of 
a Greyhound  fencing  squadron.  Two 
years  ago  he  formed,  captained  and 
coached  the  team  that  at  present  in- 
cludes France  and  Gallagher  at  the 
saber.  Dill  at  epee  and  foil,  Giblin  with 
foil  and  saber,  Schultz  and  Stedem  at 
the  epee  and  foil.  Through  illness 
Gleim’s  valuable  services  were  lost  to 
the  team  this  year. 

During  1940  hghts  were  arranged 
with  Hopkins,  North  Carolina,  Ford- 
ham,  St.Joseph’sandHaverford.  Comm. 
Generoso  T.  Pavese,  who  claims  the 
professional  world’s  championship  at 
foil,  epee  and  saber,  was  coach  this 
season. 


GOLF 

Under  the  energetic  leadership  of 
Johnny  Farrell  the  Foyola  golf  team, 
composed  entirely  of  underclassmen, 
last  year  snared  the  Maryland  Collegi- 
ate Championship.  Trailing  on  the  last 
day  of  the  tournament,  the  fine  playing 
of  Rice,  who  finished  second  in  the  in- 


Foiled  again. 

dividual  state  standing,  and  of  Farrell, 
who  finished  fourth,  picked  up  sixteen 
strokes  on  Maryland  to  bag  the  title. 

Rice,  captain  for  1940,  Farrell,  Fridl, 
Ullsperger  and  Kelly,  as  well  as  Downey 
and  Burns,  freshmen,  are  preparing  for 
battle  this  spring  with  Fordham,  Mary- 
land, Catholic  U.,  Western  Maryland, 
Hampden-Sydney  and  Hopkins.  The 
linksmen  will  defend  their  title  in  the 
Maryland  Intercollegiate  on  May  17. 

The  golfers’  unique  system  of  training 
is  comprised  of  individual  conditioning 
exercises  on  the  campus  and  individual 
practice  on  the  course.  Only  in  matches 
do  they  function  as  a unit. 
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Senior  Officers — Maguire,  Schaub  (President),  D'Ambrogi,  Aumann. 


SENIORS 

When  a senior  class  approaches  the  eve 
of  its  graduation,  the  usual  procedure 
is  to  gather  together  all  the  lavender 
and  old  lace  and  spend  a few  sad  mo- 
ments in  maudlin  reminiscence  of  the 
days  that  used  to  be.  This  is  one  of  our 
most  time-honored  traditions,  and  not 
to  observe  it  is  to  fly  into  the  face  of 
academic  orthodoxy.  But  we  flfty-flve 
graduates  are  at  an  unfortunate  disad- 
vantage. No  one  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Evergreen  is  at  all  expert  in  the 


Our  constant  benefactor. 


difficult  science  of  tear-jerking,  and  no 
one  can  write  a valedictory  which 
would  be  sufficiently  gummy  and  lugu- 
brious. We  must  be  content,  then,  with 
a simple,  prosaic  recollection  of  the  four 
years  we  have  spent  here,  and  a nervous, 
but  optimistic,  glance  toward  the  world 
which  awaits  us. 

We  are  very  familiar  with  the  dim- 
witted  doctrines  of  modern  pedagogy 
which  insist  that  our  life  at  Loyola  has 
been  a dismal  waste  of  time.  Among 
our  number,  there  are  no  disciples  of 
Freud,  no  mechanical  masterminds,  and 
no  one  eligible  for  enrollment  in  Amer- 
ica’s army  of  enlightened  free-thinkers. 
Judged  according  to  the  earth-bound 
standards  of  the  age,  we  are  truly  in- 
tellectual invalids  and  educational  mis- 
fits. 

After  hearing  similar  protestations 
since  freshman  year,  we  are  very  tired  of 
them  and  not  at  all  impressed.  We  are 
not  going  to  attempt  an  apologia  here, 
but  these  inane  theories  are  becoming 
more  and  more  irritable  and,  before  we 
leave,  we  want  to  declare  again  that  our 
life  at  a Catholic  college  of  the  liberal 
arts  has  been  one  of  immeasurable  profit. 
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Our  study  has  not  been  simply  an  idle 
wandering  into  the  land  of  the  un- 
known nor  have  the  last  four  years  been 
a mere  timid  retreat  from  reality.  We 
have  achieved  a good  deal  here  at  Loy- 
ola and  our  course  of  studies,  which 
places  Religion  in  the  leading  position, 
stands  in  need  of  no  defense. 

Those  are  our  sentiments  as  we  leave 
Loyola  and  we  won’t  find  them  useless 
in  the  life  which  is  ahead  of  us.  Clear- 
ness of  vision  and  strength  of  conviction 
are  badly  needed  in  tlie  hectic  year  of 
1940.  World  War  II  seems  to  have  a 
stranglehold  on  civilization  and  every- 
where brute  force  is  being  made  the  sub- 
stitute for  justice  and  reason.  We  don’t 
pretend  to  possess  the  remedy  for  all  of 
mankind’s  ills,  but  we  can  readily  see 
the  utter  absurdity  of  the  many  “isms” 
which  try  to  erect  a godless  Utopia 
where  religion  and  morality  are  casually 
disregarded.  And  if  this  were  the  only 


"Ain’t  Chick  chic?" 


ideal  Loyola  had  taught  us,  we.  must 
consider  the  last  four  years  as  eminently 
worth  our  while. 

Thus  do  we  close  our  college  days 
with  a word  of  confidence  and  loyalty. 
The  years  we  have  spent  at  Evergreen 
have  been  happy  ones,  and  we  are  gen- 
uinely sorry  to  leave. 


"Every  student  must  participate  in  at  least  one  extra-curricular  activity." 
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FREDERICK  C.  AUMANN 
3 Wendover  Road  Baltimore,  Md. 

Booming  basso  of  hallfield  and  ballroom.  Cap- 
able custodian  of  the  class  coffers,  he  balances 
the  senior  budget  in  the  manner  of  a New  Deal 
wizard.  Mathematical  expert  and  heaver  of 
Mask  and  Rapier  back-drops.  As  generalissimo 
of  Loyola’s  athletic  corps,  he  saw  the  Grey- 
hound basketeers  win  their  first  State  crown. 

VINCENT  W.  BANKOSKI 
1611  Cereal  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Philosophical  physicist  and  connoisseur  of 
classical  music,  classical  literature  and  unclass- 
ical  wise-cracks.  His  retiring  reticence  and  mon- 
osyllabic mutterings  conceal  his  voluminous 
knowledge  of  every  author  from  Homer  to  Hem- 
ingway. Ardent  debunker  of  psychological  fal- 
lacies whose  pet  aversion  is  literary  cliches. 
Patriotic  patron  of  Polish  politics. 


MAURICE  E.  BAKER 

401  Yale  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mentor  of  Mendelians.  Embryonic  Osier  who 
yodels  tenor  with  the  Gleesters  between  biology 
labs.  Babbling  dilettante  of  the  tennis  courts. 
Maurice  is  disgustingly  cheerful  and  roman- 
tically reckless.  He  weekly  pledges  his  troth  to 
a new  winsome  wench.  “But  this  time  she’s 
different.” 


MARTIN  L.  BARRETT 
3008  Mayfield  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Somnolent  sultan  of  Doc  Harry’s  mathemati- 
cal menage.  Drowsy  devotee  of  beer,  billiards 
and  blondes.  Nobody  can  refuse  Martin  when 
he  blushingly  bums  a butt.  He  ought  to  culti- 
vate that  sheepish  grin  and  coy  approach.  If  he 
decides  to  hang  out  a doctor’s  shingle,  they  will 
make  an  ultra-adorable  bedside  manner. 
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J.  CHARLES  BAUMMER 

3014  E.  Baltimore  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chubby  Cholly,  the  guy  with  a gross  of  gray 
matter.  Resourceful  reservoir  of  facts  and  fig- 
ures. Buck  warbles  with  the  Loyola  Choristers, 
“animadverts”  in  the  Greyhound,  and  sustains 
the  seniors’  reputation  on  the  Dean’s  List.  Every- 
body agrees  that  Cholly  ought  to  leave  his  Alma 
Mater  with  a doctor’s  degree. 

J.  NORBERT  BITTNER 

3015  Evergreen  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

High-riding  hostler  from  Hamilton.  Noisy 
Norb,  the  bag-busting  bucaroo  who  kicks  can- 
isters in  the  college  caf.  Cichelli’s  constant  com- 
rade, he  also  juggles  test-tubes  in  the  chemistry 
lab.  Norb  wanted  to  resign  his  job  as  subscrip- 
tion manager  for  the  yearbook  after  he  read  this 
thumbnail  portrait. 


PAUL  F.  BETZOLD 

20  Newburg  Ave.  Catonsville,  Md. 

Devil-may-care  delight  of  damosels.  Slum- 
berous sleep-walker  who  manages  to  keep  both 
eyes  on  the  ball.  Beefs  belligerently,  but  doesn’t 
mean  it.  In  his  more  lucid  moments,  Betz  cruises 
through  the  clouds  in  one  of  Colonel  Tipton’s 
C.A.A.  crates,  but  hits  an  occasional  tailspin 
in  class. 

FRANK  S.  R.  BROWN 
1014  E.  36th  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Aristocrat  of  the  air  waves.  Suave  socialite 
and  conversationalist.  Frank  never  makes  a sar- 
torial faux-pas  nor  permits  anything  to  disturb 
his  drawing-room  savoir-faire.  Is  equally  adept 
at  handling  his  Chrysler,  piloting  his  sky-buggy, 
managing  the  hockey  team,  and  promoting  his 
romance  with  a sub-deb  from  Mount  Saint 
Agnes. 
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MARIO  T.  CICHELLI 

2010  E.  Lafayette  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Meticulous  Mario,  the  mathematical  meteor. 
Careful  chemist,  argumentative  astronomer  and 
skillful  scholar  who  wanted  to  write  his  thesis 
on  Unsanitary  Molecules  which  Accumulate 
upon  the  Rims  of  Beer  Glasses.  After  subjecting 
Chick  to  stroboscopic  scrutiny,  we  can  safely 
say  that  he  is  worth  his  atomic  weight  in  gold 
to  us. 

RALPH  A.  COONEY 

St.  Augustine  Ave.  Elkridge,  Md. 

Eather  Jacob’s  vicarious  victual  vendor.  Fid- 
dles with  Father  Didusch’s  formaldehyde  with 
finesse  and  finality.  Sharp-shooting  scholar  of 
Father  Schoberg’s  sensational  pyschological 
sessions.  Ralph  raves  eloquently  on  every  sub- 
ject from  baseball  to  biology.  Is  puzzled  only  by 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  pabulum  he 
peddles  in  the  caf. 


JOSEPH  T.  CLANCY 

2620  Shirley  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jumping  Joe,  the  gymnastic  juggernaut.  For- 
ward on  the  basketball  team  but  backward  in 
the  caf  bull-sessions.  Stellar  southpaw  on  the 
ball  field  and  speedy  sparkplug  of  the  Loyola 
cage  champions.  His  consummate  conservatism 
convinces  his  companions  that  Clance  can  keep 
his  composure  in  any  classroom  crisis. 

WALTER  A.  CUMMINGS 
15  W.  Mulberry  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Towering  tycoon  of  the  tennis  terrain.  Gigan- 
tic gag-man  with  the  gruff  grumble.  Plays  cen- 
ter on  the  varsity  quintet  and  is  the  center  of  at- 
tention when  he  lectures  from  his  little  black 
book.  Altitudinous  Abell  ought  to  go  down  in 
history;  hut  we  hope  he  doesn’t  go  down  in 
anything  else. 
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PHILIP  A.  D’AMBROGI 
735  Harford  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wide-eyed  watcher  of  the  Warrenton  switch- 
board. Sketches  silky  screen  stars  and  molds 
symmetrical  sculptures.  Jogs  gingerly  college- 
ward  in  a jangling  jalope.  The  only  man  who 
can  ride  on  the  inner  tubes  for  four  years.  One 
of  our  Charles  St.  Cavaliers,  Phil  is  a deep  dozer 
in  our  daylight  dormitories. 

VINCENT  J.  FLYNN 

3900  Park  Heights  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fight-fan  Flynn,  the  fellow  with  an  agreeable 
grin.  Portly,  polemical  and  partial  to  pretzels. 
Does  much  of  his  pitching  on  the  ballheld.  Vince 
argues  vitriolically  with  Murphy  and  Serio  on 
religion,  rassling  and  Russia.  Roly-poly  roust- 
about on  the  Railway  Express.  Perspiring  poli- 
tician from  the  Park  Heights  precinct. 


JAMES  J.  DONOHUE 

2822  Presstman  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Walbrook  Walloper  who  warns  horsehides 
westward  into  windowpanes  and  windshields. 
Whenever  a professor  proposes  a puzzling  par- 
adox, Joe  generally  retorts  “Holy  cow,  guess 
you  got  me  there.  Father.  ’ ’ As  this  goes  to  press, 
Joe  doesn’t  smoke,  swear,  drink  or  chew  to- 
bacco. But  on  second  thought,  maybe  he  does. 

CHARLES  R.  GELLNER 
22  S.  Ellamont  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Notice  the  innocence  which  glows  in  the  eyes 
of  the  picture  below.  Notice  that  sturdy  chin, 
that  rugged  individuality,  and  that  courageous 
cherubic  countenance.  Its  our  chum,  Cholly. 
Cholly,  old  chum,  with  faltering  step  and  in  our 
throats  a lump,  we  say  “Cheerio,”  old  chum. 
Don’t  you  think  Cholly  is  the  most  likely  to 
succeed?  Neither  do  we. 


in  IQ^O 
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LEONARD  G.  HAMBERRY 
4122  Harris  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Languid  Len,  the  Gardenville  Galahad.  Deb- 
onair dynamite.  Depth  of  his  philosophical 
distinctions  is  exceeded  only  by  that  of  the  mud 
on  his  shoes.  Wry  humor  with  the  kick  of  a rye 
highball.  Slings  a sizzling  softball  and  his  in- 
door batting  average  is  the  envy  of  all  his  class- 
mates. 

E.  ALBERT  HUGHES 

611  N.  Linwood  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Genial  gentleman  and  potential  pedagogue 
whose  professorial  ambitions  presage  that  Al- 
bert will  be  posterity’s  leader  in  liberal  educa- 
tion. Ambitious  A1  plays  Damon  to  McAllister’s 
Pythias.  Hair-splitting  Hughes  is  the  hardy 
homunculus  who  hob-nobs  with  the  titanic 
thinkers  of  the  ages.  Every  university  from 
Paris  to  Peru  should  scramble  for  his  services. 


EARL  J.  HANSON 

1826  E.  32nd  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Standard  Earl,  the  slippery  slugger  from  32nd 
St.  Challenging  champ  with  a chip  on  his  shoul- 
der. Burly  balancer  of  debits  and  credits.  Manly 
model  of  handsome  haberdashery.  Earl  is  a crit- 
ical commentator  on  sturdy  stallions  and  gig- 
gling girls.  “But  most  college  men  are  very  in- 
experienced.’’ 

EDWARD  G.  JENDREK 
751  Cator  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rabble-rousing  regent  of  the  rec  room  who 
resolved  to  rid  it  of  the  roaring  rowdies.  Care- 
taker of  the  cueballs  who  keeps  his  eye  on  the 
eightballs  and  blackballs  the  screwballs.  Teaches 
the  Jendrek  Jeeps  to  boldly  batter  the  basket- 
balls. Father  Higgins’  high-handed  heckler  and 
our  playful  professor  of  ping-pong. 
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in  IQHO 


WILLIAM  A.  KNELL 

4207  Frederick  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Collegiate  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  with  a gentle- 
man’s interest  in  athletics.  Mighty  manager  of 
the  cage  squad  and  reliable  ruler  of  our  reputable 
racqueteers.  Although  a polite  and  polished 
playboy,  Bill  stubbornly  remains  aloof  to  all  of 
woman’s  wiles.  Without  a doubt,  he  would  re- 
fuse a second  date  with  Hedy  Lamarr. 

FRANCIS  J.  LANG 

124  S.  Culver  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Blonde  baron  of  the  baritones  and  faultless 
performer  behind  the  footlights.  Portraying  the 
part  of  Egoism  in  the  varsity  production,  he  led 
Cenodoxus  to  disaster  and  damnation.  Fair- 
haired friend  of  Flynn,  he  dispenses  sodas  at 
night  and  cordiality  in  the  daytime.  Soft- 
spoken,  sleepy  and  studious. 


JOSEPH  M.  KNOTT 

509  Chapelgate  Lane  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  neatiest,  niftiest,  noblest  Roman  of  them 
all.  Red-headed  representative  of  International 
Relations  and  artful  archivist  of  the  History 
Academy.  Jolly  Joe  can  find  joy  in  any  job.  Joe 
went  to  Hollywood  this  summer  and  attended 
a party  with  Joan  Crawford.  Since  then,  he  finds 
all  Baltimore  girls  very  insipid. 

JOSEPH  P.  LAUN 

4909  Edmondson  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lackadaisical  Laun,  the  lad  with  a leaning 
towards  laissez-faire.  Living  illustration  of  the 
law  of  conservation  of  energy.  With  a minimum 
amount  of  exertion  and  ambition,  Joe  manages 
to  coast  carelessly  through  his  classes,  pick  the 
ponies  at  Pimlico,  and  lash  the  legal  system  of 
Baltimore. 
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FRANCIS  P.  LYONS 

7 E.  27th  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Electrical  Lyons,  the  A.  C.  student  with  a D. 
C.  disposition.  Nothing  ever  nettles  his  non- 
chalance. Practical  experimenter  with  polar- 
ized light  as  applied  to  prisms  and  plastics. 
Rated  as  one  of  the  best  beaker-busters  in  the 
business.  Bill  would  not  miss  his  daily  lunch- 
time constitutional  for  a pair  of  diamond-stud- 
ded micrometer  calipers. 

JAMES  A.  MAGUIRE 

4001  Groveland  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Murderous  Maguire,  the  panting  pugilist  who 
can  fell  four  foes  with  one  blow.  Jim  is  an  erratic 
airman  who  pilots  his  plane  with  the  same  nerve 
that  characterizes  his  courtships  and  careless  car- 
driving. Virile  virtuoso  of  woo-woo  and  Gaelic 
goal-tender  for  the  lacrosse  team. 


WILLIAM  F.  MACK 

2731  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mild-mannered  Mack,  the  man  who  has 
meandered  from  Maryland  to  Mexico.  Beau 
Brummel  Bill  is  a gentleman  of  leisure  and  the 
inspiration  of  fashion  designers.  Another  of  the 
Charles  Street  Cavaliers  who  will  be  graduated 
without  ever  having  perspired  too  much  over  a 
textbook.  Storck  is  convinced  that  Bill  is  the 
most  likely  to  succeed. 

ROBERT  j.  McAllister 

34  Link  Ave.  Halethorpe,  Md. 

Bashful  Bob,  who  hails  from  Halethorpe  and 
usually  hob-nobs  with  Hughes.  Grinning  graph- 
ologist. Mac  is  an  amiable  advocate  of  “Aurea 
Mediocritas.”  He  is  casually  careful,  idly  intel- 
lectual and  cheerfully  conscientious.  After  sur- 
viving several  staggering  semesters,  he  still 
smiles  serenely  and  plans  to  pull  down  a pro- 
fessor’s post. 
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LEO  j.  McCarthy 

' 341  Whitridge  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Happy  Hibernian.  Ruddy,  rollicking  and  red- 
bearded,  laughling  Leo  is  our  sliding  second- 
!'  sacker.  Captain  of  our  commendable  horsehide 

; club,  he  is  indubitably  devoted  to  a coquettish 

colleen.  A N.Y.A.  worker  with  the  accent  off 
youth.  Leo  expects  to  make  his  mark  in  the 
I world  if  he  can  take  his  baseball  shoes  with  him. 


ROBERT  B.  McEADDEN 
1700  E.  32nd  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dapper  Don  Juan  in  a dented  derby.  His  la- 
crosse ensemble  is  tailored  to  a tee  and  remains 
immaculate  in  the  midst  of  every  muddy  melee. 
Bob  is  a dashing  disciple  of  collegiate  indif- 
ference and  skeptical  of  card-playing,  chorus 
girls  and  crap-shooting.  Also  sceptical  of  the 
sanity  of  yearbook  editors. 


DONALD  G.  McCLURE 
1616  N.  Caroline  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Atlas,  the  ad  man.  Perennial  problem-poser. 
“What  I can’t  see  is  . . .’’  Personified  pandemo- 
nium. Thistle-weight  thespian  with  the  thun- 
derous throat.  Eather  Higgins’  hard-hitting 
heretic.  Atlas  is  the  guy  with  the  gleam  in  his 
eye.  Supersalesman  and  sentimental  songbird, 
he  has  been  the  mitey  manager  of  baseball  and 
basketball.  Enthusiastic,  energetic  and  effer- 
vescent. 

JAMES  E.  McGEE 

5118  Whiteford  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Harmless  and  hardy  harp.  Crafty  card-shark, 
rabid  race-tracker,  and  slippery  star  of  the  ice 
sextet.  Mayhem  McGee,  the  puck-p.usher,  can 
put  any  hockey  game  on  ice.  Jim  is  a scrappy 
civil  aeronaut  and  a trustworthy  tout  at  Timo- 
nium  who  trades  tips  with  Murphy. 
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WILLIAM  A.  McLERAN,  Jr. 

2222  Crest  road  Baltimore,  Md. 

A wee  hit  o’  honny  Scotsman.  Hefty  Hol- 
lander, who  habitually  hails  his  friends  with  a 
hearty  "Hoot  mon!"  Merry  Mac  can  gulp  a hag- 
gis with  the  gastronomic  glibness  of  a gourmet. 
Bill  sports  pie-colored  plaids  and  campaigns 
constantly  for  the  beverage  of  his  native  land. 

J.  CLARK  MITCHELL 
2734  Maryland  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lank,  leering  and  lofty.  Laughingly  dodges 
all  labor  of  learning  with  the  academic  abandon 
of  an  amateur  Ph.D.  J.  Clark  is  an  erstwhile  ex- 
hibitor of  the  sinuous  snake-dance,  who  refuses 
to  participate  in  athletics  because  they  are  inimi- 
cal to  the  intellectual  interests  and  the  carefree 
camaraderie  of  a Charles  St.  Cavalier. 


WILLIAM  E.  MILEY 

4416  Buena  Vista  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wily  Miley  who  slings  steel  at  Sparrows 
Point,  consequently  contributing  to  the  might 
of  our  merchant  marine.  Incurably  incredulous 
and  likeably  listless.  On  the  campus.  Bill  is  our 
most  caustic  critic  but  elsewhere  he  is  Alma 
Mater’s  exuberant  booster.  Uses  the  same  strong 
arm  methods  in  the  biology  labs  as  he  uses  at 
Bethlehem  Steel. 

WILLIAM  J.  MURPHY 
817  S.  Linwood  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Race-track  raconteur  who  distributes  dope- 
sheets  at  Laurel,  Pimlico,  Bowie  and  Havre  de 
Grace.  Rated  fast  on  a muddy  track  and  doesn’t 
expect  to  bog  down  in  the  homestretch.  When 
Jesse  receives  his  diploma,  he  wants  to  be  dec- 
orated with  a floral  horseshoe.  We’re  giving  ten 
to  one  he  doesn’t  scratch. 
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JOHN  C.  NORTON,  Jr. 

5 Montrose  Ave.  Catonsville,  Md. 

Catonsville  Casanova  who  is  always  in  a 
Marion  mood.  Future  physician  who  intends 
to  follow  his  father’s  footsteps.  A Beau  Brum- 
mel  who  can  blandly  beat  around  the  bush.  A 
cavorting  Crusader  and  a terpsichorean  tripper. 
Jack  jumps  center  for  the  Jendrek  Jeeps  but  most 
of  his  time  is  spent  in  courting  McCourt. 

FRANK  M.  PILACHOWSKI 
17  S.  Robinson  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Harassed  historian  and  warm-hearted  wight 
from  Warsaw  who  harangues  hordes  of  hapless 
fellow-students  on  Polish  traditions  and  tri- 
umphs. The  Loyola  library’s  lone  mainstay  and 
crack  card-cataloguer.  Frank  is  a bright-eyed 
biologist  who  can  bisect  a binomial  theorem 
and  get  either  ammonium  acetate,  acromatic 
acclerometers  or  ambrosial  amethysts  for  an 
answer. 


JOHN  C.  OZAZEWSKI 
1930  Eastern  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Perpetually  perturbed  Pole  with  a propensity 
for  piano-playing  and  song-scribbling.  At  pres- 
ent, he  is  sharpening  his  scalpels  in  order  to 
slash  his  way  through  med  school.  A library 
lion  who  is  also  an  expert  at  the  gentle  art  of 
undertaking.  Proudly  promises  cut-rates  in  time 
of  famine,  flood  and  epidemic. 

WILLIAM  L.  QUINN 

4100  Frisby  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cagy  coach,  captain  andj  key-man  of  our  jos- 
tling Jayvees.  A terror  at  tennis  and  a hustling, 
bustling  basketballer.  If  you  are,  by  any  chance, 
impressed  by  unreserved  enthusiasm  and  unre- 
strained school-spirit,  Lou  has  them.  The  gym’s 
most  constant  client,  he  intends  to  move  in  after 
graduation. 
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ROBERT  D.  RECTOR 

2937  Clifton  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Radiant,  ruby  Rector,  the  fastest,  friskiest 
fielder  who  ever  fumbled  a fly.  Dazzling  Duvall 
supports  a crimson  crop  which  is  the  most  sizz- 
ling sight  this  side  of  the  equator.  Major-domo 
of  the  Social  Science  Club,  he  arranged  that  his 
constituents  do  very  little  work,  but,  as  an  of- 
ficial on  the  Placement  Bureau,  he  should  change 
his  tactics. 

JERE  J.  SANTRY,  Jr. 

3402  Alto  Road  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gust,  gusto  and  gastronomy.  History  is  the 
forte  of  this  eternally  optimistic  and  adipose 
attorney.  An  incurable  Daisy  cultivator  in  a 
Homburg.  Clad  in  Camelshair,  Jerry  Junior  cun- 
ningly cuts  capers  with  cafe  society.  Sizable 
Santry  can  always  offer  an  ever  pert  and  pleasant 
“Your  five  and  up  ten.” 


JOHN  M.  REHBERGER 
Phoenix,  Md. 

Jaunty  John,  the  budding  biologist  who  di- 
vides a cadaver  with  delight  and  dexterity.  The 
man  who  doesn’t  believe  it  until  it’s  proved  syl- 
logistically  and  conclusively.  John  has  been 
known  to  smile  before  a psychology  exam  and, 
on  the  basis  of  that  achievement,  the  senior 
class  readily  votes  him  the  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. 


PAUL  N.  SCHAUB 

401  Augusta  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Good  ole  Paul,  never  was  there  a pal  like  Paul, 
ole  pal.  With  misty  eyes  and  a catch  in  our 
voice,  we  sob  there  will  never  be  a pal  like  you, 
ole  pal.  Paul,  ole  pal,  as  you  leave  these  hal- 
lowed halls  after  four  golden  years,  we  bid  you 
a tearful  adieu,  ole  pal,  Paul,  ole  pal. 
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JOHN  D.  SCHMIDT 

4003  Chesley  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dictator  Dave,  solemn  and  sedate  statesman 
and  the  Student  Council’s  imperial  potentate. 
The  guy  with  a million  jobs,  a harassed  expres- 
sion and  no  time  for  lunch.  Dave  was  the  stu- 
dents’ choice  because  of  his  effortless  efficiency 
and  Rooseveltian  smile.  In  tune  with  the  times, 
he  would  consider  another  term  if  it  weren’t  for 
graduation. 

JOHN  E.  SCHUPPERT 
New  Ereedom,  Pa. 

Pride  of  the  Pennsylvania  plains,  shy  and 
shrinking  Schuppert  is  our  far-famed  Eauntleroy 
from  New  Freedom.  Unlike  most  of  his  class- 
mates, Shoop  prefers  the  solace  of  solitude  to  the 
raucous  revelry  of  rowdies.  Disgusted  with  the 
degeneracy  of  sly  city  slickers,  the  future  Mayor 
of  New  Freedom  is  returning  home  where  men 
are  free  and  politics  are  pure. 


WILLIAM  J.  SCHMITZ,  Jr. 

118  Midhurst  Road  Baltimore,  Md. 

Pipe-smoking  paragon  from  Pinehurst.  Lei- 
surely Lochinvar  with  a liking  for  napping, 
night-life  and  Notre  Dame.  The  blond  beadle 
who  had  to  catalogue  our  cuts.  Patient  prop 
man  for  the  Green  and  Grey  thespians,  he  also 
used  to  handle  a powerful  prop  for  the  lacrosse 
squad. 

JOSEPH  F.  SERIO 

2901  Riggs  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ardent  admirer  of  Murphy  and  Mussolini. 
Was  in  Europe  when  the  second  World  War 
began  and  returned  with  discoveries  which 
would  startle  the  Dies  Committee.  Has  per- 
suaded Flynn  that  Chamberlain’s  umbrella  car- 
ries— ssh — a concealed  weapon.  According  to 
Joe,  only  he  and  Henry  Mencken  know  what  it 
is  all  about  over  there. 
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JOHN  W.  SLATTERY 

Square  St.  Bellows  Falls,  \A. 

Husky  historian  with  a hankering  for  heavy 
reading  and  heavier  sleeping.  A notorious 
Northerner  whose  sentiments  are  strongly 
Southern,  Slats  is  Irish  by  birth  but  Polish  bv 
association.  Faithful  friend  of  the  down-fallen, 
he  speaks  with  firmness  and  fervor  about  every 
famous  Pole  from  Paderewski  to  Pilachowski. 

WILLIAM  H.  STORCK 
234  E.  25th  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Harum-scarum  Herman,  the  amicable  artist 
with  an  extremely  edifying  exterior.  Storck 
brings  a little  bundle  of  happiness  to  school 
every  day.  His  wit  is  exceptional  and  exhilarat- 
ing as  it  is  comparatively  concealed.  Since  grad- 
uation from  the  grammar  grades,  Herman,  the 
hilarious  hooligan,  has  indulged  his  passion  for 
pen  sketches  with  the  frenzy  of  a firebug. 


JAMES  H.  STONE 

7112  Rich  Hill  Road  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rolling  Stone  who  has  gathered  a lot  of  moss 
in  the  last  four  years.  Jazzy  Jim  is  a topnotch 
trucker  at  every  jollv  jamboree.  Stone  is  the 
stumper  with  a quixotic  quirk  in  his  character 
for  asking  quaint  questions.  “Stone  is  my  name 
but  soft  is  my  heart.” 


JOHN  B.  THOMPSON 
6027  Gwynn  Oak  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

As  the  end  of  our  college  days  draws  nigh,  we 
breathe  a melancholy  sigh  of  sorrow  at  the 
thought  of  losing  our  John.  Thompson,  ole  top, 
you  have  truly  been  a deep  student  and  a true- 
blue  friend,  ole  top.  Let  us  not  say  “Goodbye” 
but  only  “Au  Revoir,”  ole  John,  ole  friend,  ole 
top. 
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CHARLES  T.  WATERS 
324  Church  St.  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Peerless  pencil-pusher  from  Poughkeepsie. 
Shuffling  song-hack  with  the  satirical  smile. 
Charley  is  a killer-diller  with  a bent  for  cari- 
catures and  cartoons.  When  creatively  pounding 
the  piano,  his  downbeats  recall  Debussy  and  his 
own  vocal  accompaniment  reechoes  Louis  Arm- 
strong. Knows  every  New  York  nite-spot  from 
Nick’s  to  Ninety-ninth  St. 


JOHN  D.  WHITE 

313  Gittings  Ave.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jiving  Jack,  skilled  in  the  sapient  science  of 
swing,  is  the  only  Jam  King  on  record  with  a 
Shakespearean  twist  in  his  torridly  tooted  tunes. 
Johnny  is  always  absorbed  in  aesthetics,  ar- 
rangements of  swing  acores  and  abstract  argu- 
ments. Playing  a double  role  with  the  Towns- 
men, Johnny  croons  casual  choruses  and  swings 
both  sweet  and  scorching  on  his  silver  saxo- 
phone. 


WILLIAM  S.  WILKINSON 
709  Dryden  Drive  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wistful  Wilkinson  with  a winner  in  every 
race.  World-wanderer  and  rabid  reader  of  the 
racing  forum.  Bill’s  great  ambition  is  to  break 
the  bookies  at  Bowie  and  establish  a stable  at 
Saratoga.  He  also  has  a penchant  for  poetry  and 
plans  to  name  his  first  horse  "Shelley.” 
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Congratulations  to  the  Jesuits 
on  their 

400th  Anniversary 


NEW  LOYOLA  SWIMMING  POOL 


Knott  & Slieeley 

MASONRY  CONTRACTORS 


705  E.  21st  St. 


University  2638 


ALBERT  GUNTHER,  Inc. 

Francis  C.  Dorsey,  Inc. 

Hnrdivnre 

Contractors  Supplies 

Plumbing  - Heating 

Electrical  - Sheet  Metal 

i 

24-Hour  Service 

36  West  Biddle  Street 

- 

Baltimore  Maryland 

☆ 

i 

4520  ScHENLEY  Road 

Telephone  Contract 

V'ernon  7437-7438  Builders  Hardware 

University  3103-3104-9350 

To  the  Jesuit  Order 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds 

goes 

Burglary  and  Glass  Insurance 

Our  Heartiest  Felicitations 

BALTIMORE  BRANCH 

on 

The  Commemoration 

Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company 

OF  MARYLAND 

of  its 

Owen  A.  Donegan,  Manager 

400th  Anniversary 

Ground  Floor,  Fidelity  Building 

HOCHSCHILD,  KOHN  & CO. 

Plioue  Plaza  0800 

Our  Sincere  Congratulations 

HOSPITAL  BEDS  - INVALID  CHAIRS 

SUN  LAMPS 

to  the 

Rented  by  Week  or  Month 

Jesuit  Order 

Murray  - Baumgartner  Surgical 

from 

Instrument  Company 

NOTRE  DAME 

5-7  W.  Chase  Street 

OF  MARYLAND 

Vernon  7361-7362-7363 

- since  18(i8  - 

A.  T.  JONES  & SONS 

Compliments  of 

823  N.  How  ard  St. 

DRUID  RIDGE 

B.ALTIMORE 

\’frn()n  3473 

• 

CEMETERY  COMPANY 

Full  Dress  Suits  - Summer 

TOPS  IN  CLOTHES 

Formals  - Cutaivays 

FOR  GRADUATION! 

etc. 

THE  iilili"  HUB 

CAPS  AND  GOWNS  FOR 

” — of  Charles  Street” 

GRADUATION 

Compliments 

• 

of 

The  Baltimore  Costumers 

PIERCE  & KEENER 

Security 

Compliments 

Automatic  Oil  Burner 

of 

Installed  - Serviced 

Fueled 

by 

Crosse  ^ Olacliiiiell 

SECURITY  OIL  CO.,  Inc. 

Fine  foods  for  oner  234  years 

Umversity  8111  Baltimore,  Md. 

GEORGE  W.  WILKINSON 

PRINTING 

PHOTO-OFFSET 

& SON 

Publication  Press,  Inc. 

44r)3-()3  Belair  Road,  Baltimore 

OUR  SUCCESS 

Momimeuts 

A Beautiful  Reinetubrouce 

Reasonably  Priced 

LEONARD  ].  RUCK 

Hamilton  2605 

Funeral  Director 

5305  Harford  Road  Hamii.ion,  Bai  iimore,  Md. 

ARUNDEL  CORPORATION 

Dredging  - Construction  - Engineering 

and 

Distributors  of 
Sand  - Gravel  - Stone 


and 

Commercial  Slag 


MEYER  & THALHEIMER 

Stationers  - Printers 
School  Supplies 

★ 


10-12  N.  Howard  St. 


AN  EDUCATION  THAT  PAYS  DIVIDENDS 

INTENSIVE  THOROUGH  TRAINING 

Secretarial  Stenographic 

Bookkeeping  Accounting  Courses 

EATON  & BURNETT 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Inc. 

Second  Floor  MORRIS  BUILDING 
Charles  and  Saratoga  Plaza  1453 
A representative  accredited  commercial  school  in 
its  62d  year,  endorsed  by  prominent  business  men, 
merchants,  bankers,  patrons  and  graduates. 

CLASSES  FORMING  FOR  NEAV  TERM 
Day  a}id  Night  School  Send  for  Catalogite 

Phone  Plaza  1453 


A.  JACOBS  & SONS 

Est.  1891 

Custom  Tailors 

UNIFORM  MANUFACTURERS 
209  W.  Eayette  Street 

Awnings  - Flags  - Catiopies  - Tents 
Canvas  Covers  - Coal  Bags 

Jas.  A.  Nicholson  & Son,  Inc. 

Established  1880 

310  NORTH  EUTAW  STREET 
T elephone  Vernon  0277  Baltimore.  Md. 

Hamilton  8211  Hamilton  1112 

“Say  It  Jl’ith  Flowers” 

The  Harford  Flower  Shop 

M.  L.  Forthuber  and  Son 
Floral  Designs  - Cut  Flowers 
Potted  Plants 
5800  HARFORD  ROAD 


Compliments  of 

WEISS  MOTOR  CO. 


Phone  university  'U5()()-35()l 

Georp  il.  Gtorcli  ^ Son 


Lumber  - Mill  work  - Wallboards 
Custom  Millwork 


☆ 

2406-18  GREENMOUNT  AVENUE 

Baltimore 


Maryland 


Prepare  Your  Boy 

SAY  n WITH  FLOWERS 

for 

Flowers  of  Distinction  for 

College 

All  Occasions 

By  Sending  Him 

ISAAC  H.  MOSS,  Inc. 

to 

5315  York  Road 

LOYOLA 

Tuxedo  1400 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

O’NEILL’S 

• 

Where  Fellows  Find  Clothes 

Just  Like  Dad’s 

FOUR  YEARS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Charles  Street 

AT 

BLAKEFIELD 

Congratulations 

from 

Charles  St.  Ave.  and  Boyce  Ave. 

SOBOL’S 

4324  York  Road 

Compliments 

Congratulations  to  the  Jesuit  Order 
on  its 

of 

400th  Anniversary 

F.  L.  DEWBERRY,  Sr. 

Ad  M altos  An  nos! 

INSTITUTE  OF 

Associated  ivith 

NOTRE  DAME 

ESSKAY  CO. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

UNITED  CLAY  AND 

GET 

SUPPLY  CORPORATION 

JAMES  F.  CASSIDY 

504^2  St.  Paul  Street 
Baltimore,  iVIaryl.a.nd 

METAL  WEATHERSTRIP 

• 

FLY  SCREENS  CAULKING 

BRICK  HOLLOW  TILE 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

Ches.  1860  3219  Abell  Ave. 

An  Annual  Event 


LOYOLA  NIGHT  at  the  ALCAZAR 


Compliments  of 

EASTERN 

TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY 

Coastwise  and  Inland  Towing 
and  Transportation 

☆ 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Congratulations 

University  1468 

from 

HtORy  fl.  HOOTT,  IOC. 

MT.  DE  SALES  ACADEMY 

Compliments  of 

Co7itractors  and  Builders 

LITZ  PRINTING  CO. 

y 

601  Water  Street 

REMODELING  OUR  SPECIALTY 

R i c e’s 

i 

NEW  SCHOOL  LUNCH 

BREAD 

CONTAINS  INDISPENSABLE  FOOD 
ELEMENTS 

ALL  NATURAL  FOOD 

2107  N.  CHARLES  ST. 

NO  “TRICK”  INGREDIENTS 

☆ 

Baltimore  Maryland 

RICE’S  BAKERY 

Compliments  of 

Auman  & Werkmeister 

The  Leading  Furriers 

311  North  Charles  Street 

Compliments  of  the 

INSTITUTION  DEPARTMENT 

of 

THE  MAY  COMPANY 

Congratidations 

STIELPER'S 
€d4a  STATION 

Atlas  Tires  - Batteries 

25th  and  Howard  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

A.  H.  Stielper  Tel.  Chesapeake  9427 

WARNER  & CO. 

Hats  - Clothing 
Furnishings 

★ 

18  AND  20  E.  Baltimore  St. 

Compliments 

Compliments 

of 

A FRIEND 

of 

CALVERT  HALL 

COLLEGE 

E & R SANDWICH  CO. 

Lor  Saving  and  Investing 

☆ 

Home-made  Delicious 

Consecutive  dividends  paid 

Sandwiches 

lor  past  61  years 

• 

☆ 

SAFE  - PROFITABLE  - INSURED 

38  West  25th  Street 

LOYOLA 

FEDERAL  SAVINGS  & LOAN  ASSN. 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 

Esslin^er’s 

A.  H.  Fetting  Co. 

314  North  Charles  Street 

BEER  STOUT  AEE 

PORTER 

Manufacturers  and 

• 

Retailers  of 

DIAMONDS 

$2.00  per  case 
delivered  to  your  home 

JEWELRY. 

WATCHES 

• 

SILVER 

Call  Plaza  8387  727  W.  Pratt  St. 

T 

Look  for  the  “Little  Man”  Trade  Mark 

Manufacturers  of  Loyola 

The  Sign  of  (Quality  Products 

College  Rings 

Keep  Things  Nice  With  “Indico”  Ice 

Run  Right  To 

INDEPENDENT  ICE  COMPANY 

Read*s 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

“INDICO”  RAW  WATER  ICE 

Eor  all  your  Drug  Store  Needs! 

General  Offices: 

Heartiest  C ongrat  illations 

309-319  N.  Holliday  St. 

from 

USING  ONLY  FILTERED  CITY 
WATER 

Mt.  St.  Joseph’s 

mount  Saint  flgnes  Junior  College 

"Homewood”  Colonials  “Lombardv”  Colonials 

Mount  Washington,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BALTIMORE  BRICK 

Resident  and  Day  Students 

Fully  Accredited 

COMPANY 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  — Courses;  Liberal 
Arts  — Pre-Professional  — Secretarial  — 
General  and  Medical  — Music. 

708-09-10  Maryland  Trust  Building 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

HIGH  SCHOOL — Four-year  course.  Cata- 

Plaza  6900 

logtie  on  request. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  SISTERS  OF 

Glazed  Tile  Hollow  Tile 

MERCY 

Cinder  and  Concrete  liNirs  Common  Bricks 

THE  DERBY -MATTHAI 
STEEL  COMPANY 

Ornaniental  Iron  - Structural 
Steel  - Fire  Escapes 

Harford  Ave.  and  B.  R:  C).  R.  R. 

Wolfe  3322 

Gii.mor  1502 

George  A.  Farley 

Funeral  Director 

Fulton  Ave.  and  Fayette  St. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Frederick  and  Shady  Nook  Aves. 

CATONSVILEE,  MD. 

J.  T.  Parker  Electric  Co. 

General  Contractors 

Old  House  Wiring  a Specialty 

• 

Patterson  Ave.  and  Liberty  Road 
Forest  4600 


Compliments 
of  the 


Compliments 

of 

DR.  F.  FRED  RUZICKA 

C ongra t illations  fro m 

0'reJ  0.  J)  auer 


Compliments  of 
A FRIEND 


Compliments 

of 

JOHN  W.  FARRELL,  ’17 

925  Fidelity  Building 

Baltimore  Maryland 

A Delightful  Place  to  Dine! 

I'he  John  Eager  Howard  Room  at  The 
Beh  edere  — where  there’s  fine  Maryland 
food  and  faultless  service.  It’s  the  gathering 
place  of  those  who  want  fine  things  mid 
pleasant  surroundings.  The  dinners  begin 
at  .|1.50;  special  lunchecms  served  daily  at 
$1.00.  You’ll  enjoy  ditiing  here! 


BLUE  STAR  CHAPTER 


Loyola  College 

A College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  Men 

☆ 

DISTINCTIVE — Developing  True  Men  of  Character. 

CONSERVATIVE — Imparting  the  Cultural  Heritage  of  the 
Ages. 

PROGRESSIVE — Training  for  Modern  Leadership  under 
Experienced  Educators. 

Accredited  by  State,  Regional,  and  National  Educational 
Associations. 

Courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor’s  Degree  in  the  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  Btisiness  Administration. 

College  training  for  Medicine,  La^v,  Engineering,  Account- 
ing, etc. 

☆ 

MODERATE  TUITION  LIMITED  CLASSES 

☆ 

Ereshman  Registration  closes  September  11,  1940 

☆ 

For  Information  Write 

THE  REGISTRAR,  LOYOEA  COLLEGE 

4501  N.  Charles  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phone:  Chesapeake  1020 


Zamsky  Studio,  inc. 

SITTINGS  BY  APPOINTMENT 

TELEPHONE  PENNYPACKER  6190-8070 

☆ 

THERE  IS  NO  SukUluie  FOR  C/xpenence 

The  Zamsky  Studio,  Inc.,  has  successfully  handled 
Yearbook  Photography  for  twenty  years.  The  skilled 
personnel  and  up-to-date  equipment  necessary  for  such 
a record  is  reflected  in  this  book  and  is  your  assurance 
that  you  may  — 

ounl  on  Zamskij^^ 

☆ 

902  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Yale  Record  Building 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


OFFICIAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND 
COLLEGES  EROM  NEW  ENGLAND  TO  THE  SOUTH 


"JAHN 


JAHN  & 


& OLLIER  again" 


This  crest  of  service  and 
quality  is  the  hallmark 
of  America’s  largest 
Yearbook  designing 
and  photoengraving 
organization. 


OLLIER  EMGRAVIISIG  CO. 


Makers  of  Fine  Printing 
Plates  for  Black  and  Color 
Artists  and  Photographers 


817  W.  WASHINGTON  BLVD. 
CHICAGO.  ILL 


MEMBER  OF 

The  College  Annual  Producers  of  the  United  States 


Thomsen-Ellis-Hutton  Co. 

COLLEGE  ANNUALS 
VIEW  BOOKS  • CATALOGS 
ADVERTISING  LITERATURE 


^Uhomsen-Ellis 


Hutton  Co. 

BALTIMORE- NEW  YO^ 

lllllllll 

^ridemark 


mtnft 


PRINTERS  OF  THE 

1940  EVERGREEN 


NEW  YORK 


BALTIMORE 


AS  WE  LEAVE  IN  THE  SPRING 


